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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY 
OF THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


Sixce the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s work on ‘“‘ Homer and the 
Homeric Age,” much has been said on the historical character of our 
Iliad and Odyssey, as well by conservative critics as by their oppo- 
nents. But instead of noting the purpose of these writers, and 
measuring their failure or success, Mr. Gladstone has chosen the 
simpler, and perhaps easier, task of bringing before us again his own 
conclusions as drawn from the poems to which we are accustomed to 
give the name of Homer, and of asserting that to himself these con- 
clusions are thoroughly satisfactory. His conjectures and his con- 
victions, which are substantially what they were ten years ago, fit in 
with one another, and on all important points he believes himself to 
be in possession of evidence overwhelming in its amount and its 
cogency. Homer is with him undoubtedly a historical person, and 
the Iliad and Odyssey are emphatically historical poems. This 
assertion is not to be regarded as a mere statement that the poems 
had some author or authors, and that the local colouring of the myths 
related was more or less true to scenes and events which passed 
before the eyes of the poet or poets. Mr. Gladstone lays much stress 
on the scrupulous accuracy of Homeric portraiture in all that relates 
to the persons of his heroes and the features of the society in which 
they moved; but the authority of the poet is not to be repressed 
within these limits. He conjectures, “without pretending to do 
more, that Homer may well have been born before or during the 
[Trojan] war; and that he probably was familiar, during the years 
of his maturity, with those who had fought in it” (p. 6). Hence, 
“there are very strong presumptions that Homer is also historical 
with respect to his chief events and persons” (p. 7). These conjec- 
tures or convictions are supported by a series of propositions, which 
certainly prove his point if they are suffered to pass unchallenged, 
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but of most of which it may be fairly said that they are mere 
assertion or hypothesis, for which no evidence whatever is adduced. 
The ambiguity of much of Mr. Gladstone’s language introduces a 
further element of difficulty into the discussion. When, for instance, 
he says that “a cardinal argument for placing the date of the poet 
near that of his subject is, that he describes manners from first to 
last with the easy, natural, and intimate knowledge of a contem- 
porary observer,” there is a sense in which the most sceptical critics 
may agree with him. No one doubts that the Homeric poet (or poets) 
throw over his (or their) narrative a colour borrowed from the society 
in which he (or they) lived. Here there was every motive for the 
poet to be truthful, none to depart from the truth; and the exactness 
with which all customs of peace and war, of arts and games, of public 
and private life, of debate and action, were reproduced in the poem, 
would inevitably impart an air of reality to the events related, what- 
ever these might be. This is probably true of the genuine epic poetry 
of all nations; but for the historical character of the incidents which 
they record, it obviously proves nothing. The society of the age in 
which the poet lives may be described with indefinite accuracy, though 
the house which he builds may be raised on sand. In this sense, 
we need not hesitate to say with Mr. Gladstone, “ It cannot be too 
strongly affirmed that the song of Homer is historic song. Indeed, 
he has probably told us more about the world and its inhabitants at 
his own epoch than any historian that ever lived” (p. 7). But 
unless, with Mr. Gladstone, we are prepared to infer facts from the 
“tone and feeling” of a poet, or from his knowledge of human 
nature generally, and of his own countrymen in particular, we are 
bound to say plainly that we speak only of his pictures of life and 
manners. We may allow that the rules and practice of debate are 
given with scrupulous precision, without attributing on this account 
a historical character to the particular Agamemnon, Menelaos, and 
Odysseus whose exploits are related in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
But this interpretation will not satisfy Mr. Gladstone. With him 
the “ subject” of Homer is not so much the picture of society existing 
in his own time, as the war of which he relates some of the most 
important incidents. Here, then, we are brought face to face with 
the question of facts, in which no amount of conjecture or pre- 
sumption can be allowed to stand in the place of evidence; and we 
feel that we have a legitimate ground of complaint against Mr. 
Gladstone for not telling us what the “chief events and persons” are 
with regard to which we are to look upon “ Homer ” as “ historical.” 
He is doubtless aware that critics as conservative as himself have, since 
the publication of his “ Homeric Studies,” attempted to answer this 
question, and that the controversy now turns chiefly on the sufficiency 
or inadequacy of their answers. It is impossible that the discussion 
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can ever be brought to an end, or the truth ascertained, by asserting 
the general historical accuracy of any given narrative. If it contains 
any genuine history, we must be able to lay our hands upon it: if 
we cannot do this, then for us it has practically no existence. But 
Mr. Gladstone, ignoring all that has been recently said, contents 
himself with reiterating the general statement, and then modifying 
it in a way which leaves the extent of his own faith in the narrative 
a matter of mere conjecture. The discussion has, in fact, advanced 
beyond the point at which Mr. Gladstone takes it up; and hence it 
becomes necessary to repeat objections to arguments which might 
have been left to themselves but for the weight which they receive 
from his name and authority. 

The first reason urged by Mr. Gladstone for believing the “ chief 
events”’ of our Iliad and Odyssey (for he is careful to say, p. 12, that 
by “ Homer” he means these poems and none others) is that “it 
is the chief business of the poet or bard, as such, in early times to 
record facts, while he records them in the forms of beauty supplied by 
his art.” If we write with the sole aim and hope of discovering the 
truth—if truth, and truth alone, is our single object—we are bound 
to refuse any leap which must be taken in the dark. Mr. Gladstone’s 
reason is a mere assumption, and to grant it is to place in his hands 
a weapon as forcible as that which Dr. Newman professes to wield 
against those who grant to him his “great aboriginal catastrophe.” 
Why are we to believe that the recording of facts (if by this we 
mean a veracious chronicle of real events) was the business of the poet 
or bard in early times, until we know what their ideas of a fact were, 
and, indeed, until we have proved what is here merely asserted ? Is it 
soclear that genuine and truthful history excited in them the interest 
of which Thucydides deplores the absence amongst the vast mass of 
his own contemporaries? Is it not at the least as reasonable to 
assert, with Mr. Grote, that the early poets and bards dealt with “ the 
entire intellectual stock of the age to which they belonged,” and that 
the value of this stock was measured by its power of satisfying that 
“craving for adventure and appetite for the marvellous, which has 
in modern times become the province of fiction proper” ?' What- 
ever, again, be the historical value of our Iliad and Odyssey, it must 
be allowed that the so-called Homeric Hymns were composed by some 
one or more; and these poets relate their story with a conviction 
as undoubting as any that was ever felt by Mr. Gladstone’s Homer. 
If, then, the chief business of these poets was to record facts, how 
comes it to pass that the history of every tribe and country repro- 
duced itself in an almost infinite series? How came it about that 
the Athenians were accepting the story of Theseus as real history, 
and the Argives regarding those of Herakles and of Perseus in the 


(1) History of Greece, Part I. ch. xvi. 
$2 
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same light, while all the three stories were in substance identical? How 
comes it, further, to pass that the “chief events” ina large majority, 
if not in all, the Aryan epic poems are the same? How is it that 
in all we have a woman or a treasure, sometimes both, stolen away, 
and a struggle for its recovery ?* How is it that the names, as well 
as the actions, of some of the most important persons in the Iliad or 
Odyssey are found in the earliest literature of the Hindoos ? 

When Mr. Gladstone gives as his second reason that the truthful 
recording of events is especially the business “of the bard who lives 
near the events of which he professes to sing,” we can but reply that 
two points must here be determined: (1) what were the particular 
events in his own conception of them, and in that of Mr. Gladstone; 
and (2) whether he lived near to them or not. Mr. Gladstone asserts, 
without much proof, that he did. Thucydides is equally positive that 
he did not. Why should the deliberate judgment of the Athenian 
historian, a judgment which may have reflected the general opinion 
of thinking men at the time, be of less weight ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s fourth reason (the third is a mere inference from 
the first and second) is that ‘“‘ the poems were always viewed as histo- 
rical by the Greeks” (p. 8). It must be remembered that by “ the 
poems”? Mr. Gladstone means exclusively our Iliad and Odyssey ; 
and the question thus raised is certainly of supreme importance, for 
this proposition not only attributes a certain opinion to the Greeks, 
but also affirms that the Greeks of the times of Perikles were familiar 
with the poems to which we give the name of Homer. Mr. Gladstone 
elsewhere urges this reason in other words, when he says that “ at 
the dawn of trustworthy tradition we find them holding a position of 
nonour and authority among the Greeks, for which, with respect to 
works professedly secular, history affords no parallel” (p. 12). This, 
it is manifest, is precisely the same as Colonel Mure’s opinion, that 
“the Iliad and Odyssey were the acknowledged standard or digest, 
as it were, of early national history, geography, and mythology ;” 
an opinion shared by Bunsen, who holds that “the Iliad and 
Odyssey, especially the former, are the canon regulating the 
Hellenic mental development in all things spiritual, in faith and 
custom, worship and religion, civil and domestic life, poetry, art, 
science,” and adds that “the Iliad is the sacred groundwork of 
lyrical poetry no less than of the drama.” On this point I must 
maintain with all earnestness that it was the duty of every Homeric 
critic who deals with this portion of the subject to examine and 
accept or refute the evidence of alleged facts, of which I gave a 


(1) This resemblance, or rather, identity of framework, will scarcely be disputed: 
In any case, the point must be settled before the counter-proposition can be asserted. 


But it is unnecessary to repeat here what I have already urged in the number of this 
Review for April 1, 1868, p. 427, &c. 
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summary in a previous number of this Review.’ The mere statement 
of an opinion ought to carry no more weight on one side than on 
another ; but Mr. Paley took his stand wholly on facts, which proved, 
or seemed to prove, that the Greek lyric, tragic, and comic poets 
either knew nothing or next to nothing of our Iliad or Odyssey, or 
if they did, deliberately preferred to them certain other poems to 
which they resorted for their materials. He further stated that 
Greek art down to a time later than that of Perikles exhibits pre- 
cisely the same phenomena. In either case the assertions of Mr. 
Gladstone, Colonel Mure, and Baron Bunsen fall to the ground; 
and for such assertions a hearing cannot reasonably be expected, until 
this evidence has been met and refuted. 

Mr. Gladstone not only takes no notice of it, but apparently 
even contradicts himself, for, having stated that from the earliest 
times we find these poems holding continuously (the word is 
necessary, if the opinion is to have any force) a position of honour 
and authority among the Greeks paralleled in no other litera- 
ture, he asserts that “the antiquity of the present text is not 
overthrown by the fact that the later poets in many instances 
have followed other forms of legend in regard to the Troica, for 
they would necessarily consult the state of popular feeling from 
time to time; and tradition, which, as to religion, altered so greatly 
after the time of Homer, would, as to facts and persons, it is evident, 
vary materially according to the sympathies of blood, and otherwise at 
different periods of Greek history” (p. 19). Even if we concede (and 
it is not necessary that we should concede) that this may possibly 
account for the choice of the later poets in a very few instances, 
perhaps five or six, Mr. Gladstone’s admission is in complete conflict 
with the position of unparalleled honour and authority which he 
attributes to our Iliad and Odyssey throughout the historical ages. 
But no political sympathies or antipathies could render necessary that 
systematic degradation of characters like Odysseus, Aias, Hektor, to 
say nothing of Helen, to account for which Mr. Gladstone felt him- 
self driven to devise a theory in his “‘ Homeric Studies.” Nor can they 
explain the fact that two Greek plays only are taken directly from 
(in other words, are in accordance with) our Iliad and Odyssey, or 
that Pindar speaks of the madness of Aias and his attack on the 
herds as incidents related in Homer, or that he and the tragic 
poets should always choose the less beautiful of two traditions, with 
both of which, on Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis, they were perfectly 
familiar. The fact is, indeed, patent that Pindar speaks of a multi- 
tude of subjects as Homeric which are not to be found in our poems 
at all, and Herodotus rejects as non-Homeric a certain poem, because 
it does not narrate events which his Iliad gave in detail, but of 


(1) April 1, 1868, p. 433, &e. 
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which in our Iliad we can find no trace. Mr. Gladstone feels 
himself compelled to admit that Thucydides speaks of the Hymn to 
Apollon as Homeric, and that ‘“ doubtless he represents a tradition of 
his day.” But these hymns are, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, very 
inferior to Homer, and, therefore, Thucydides and his contem- 
Am poraries were mistaken; and thus the unparalleled honour and 
authority of our Iliad and Odyssey are modified into the statement 
that no other poems were regarded as Homeric “by the general and 
unhesitating opinion of the Greeks.” We do not know enough of 
this general opinion to warrant any very positive statements with 
regard to it; but until it can be proved that the lyric and tragic 
e poets were acquainted with our Iliad and Odyssey, it can scarcely be 
j affirmed that the general opinion of the Greeks regarded those poems 
as Homeric at all. When Mr. Gladstone says that “the lyric poems, 
which aimed at completing the circle of events with which they deal, 
never attained to an equal or competing fame, and have long ago 
perished” (p. 11), he makes assertions for which there is the same 
lack of evidence as for the rest, or which, at the least, cannot fairly 
be made without a previous examination of the arguments or alleged 
facts by which Mr. Paley seeks to prove that some of these poems 
were the more popular, while others, less popular, contained all, or 
almost all, the materials of which our Iliad and Odyssey are com- 
posed. 

: But further, what is the actual evidence that the poems to which 
hy alone Mr. Gladstone will give the name of Homer were “always 
%, viewed as historical by the Greeks ?’’ Were they so regarded by 
af Herodotus or Thucydides (supposing for a moment that they were 
speaking of our Iliad and Odyssey)? All that they leave of the story 
is the mere fact of a war which lasted ten years; but if they reject 
its motives and its incidents, the hinges on which the whole action 
turns, in what sense can it be said that they believed the Homeric 
Tale of Troy? Ifthe special business of Homer was to record facts, 
then Herodotus and Thucydides were most unreasonable sceptics, 
and treated a veracious historian as one deserving of little honour 
or ceremony and possessed of very scanty authority. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the incidents which I enumerated in a former 
paper’ will be regarded by all fair-judging men as of the very 
essence of the narrative, and all these incidents, with scarcely a 
single exception, are either ignored or rejected by the two Greek 
historians. Thucydides gets rid of Helen altogether, attributes the 
war to the political views and ambition of the Argive king, and 
will have it that it was extended through ten years not from the 
will of Zeus or in accordance with any sign of the snake and the 
sparrows, but solely from lack of troops, which made it needful for 


(1) Forrnicut:y Review, May, 1867, p. 569. 
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one half of the forces to take to farming while the other half carried 
on the siege. Herodotus cannot for 2 moment believe that Helen 
was ever at Troy; she is therefore detained in the court of the King 
of Egypt, in order to acquit the Trojans of an infatuation which 
to him is altogether incredible. The fact is, that neither of these 
great historians could receive that tangled skein of marvels, miracles, 
and prodigies which are inextricably intertwined in the super- 
natural machinery of those mythical tales. Hence they summarily 
rejected the whole, having thus “judged on its own grounds” 
Homer’s “ intermixture of supernatural agency with human events,” 
although Mr. Gladstone insists that this intermixture “cannot by 
the laws of historical criticism be held of itself to overthrow his 
general credit” (p. 9). Mr. Gladstone does not tell us what are the 
laws of historical criticism; but his conception of them appears to 
differ widely from that of Bishop Thirlwall, on whose judgment I 
must lay the greatest stress, as depriving, or at the least tending to 
deprive, Mr. Gladstone’s conjectures and presumptions of all weight. 
Such presumptions, indeed, can have weight only so long as they are 
allowed to pass unchallenged, and-the dictum that Homer’s special 
business was to record the truth of facts ceases of itself to have any 
authority when it is confronted with Bishop Thirlwall’s deliberate 
statement that “the kind of history for which Homer invoked the 
aid of the Muses to strengthen his memory was not chiefly valued as 
a recital of real events,” and that “if in detached passages the poet 
sometimes appears to be relating with the naked simplicity of truth, 
we cannot ascribe any higher authority to these episodes than to the 
rest of the poem.”’ In other words, the narratives given in full 
detail are distinctly deprived of all credibility on account of their 
supernatural colouring and machinery, while those which are merely 
sketched appear more credible only because they are not narrated at 
length, and, as Bishop Thirlwall adds, “were transferred to it (the 
Iliad) from other legends, in which, occupying a different place, 
they were exhibited in a more marvellous and poetical shape.” 
Hence, according to Dr. Thirlwall, whether there was a Trojan war 
or not, the whole Homeric narrative of that war is untrustworthy 
from beginning to end. 

But when we ask what amount of credence Mr. Gladstone himself 
gives to that narrative, we get no more definite answer than that 
“we must not attempt to define with rigour the limits within which 
these poems are to be considered historical” (p.9). It must be 
admitted that the condition is highly favourable, if not to scientific 
precision, yet to the mingled faith or credulity and scepticism which 
is pleased to accept a statement or to reject it just as may, for the 


(1) For some further remarks on these most important sentences, I may refer to my 
former article, April 1, 1868, pp. 422—4. 
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time being, be most convenient. From Mr. Gladstone, then, we 
cannot hope to learn the precise amount of history contained in the 
Tliad. Mr. Blackie was less reticent or less cautious ; but we have 
seen already’ how the confidence with which he first enunciates the 
result of his analysis is modified, until the supposed substance 
vanishes into thin air; how in one place he asserted that “there was 
a real Achilles, chief of a warlike clan in the Thessalian Phthiotis, 
and a real quarrel between him and the general-in-chief of the 
Hellenic armament,” and admits in another not only that there may 
have been no Paris and no Helen, but that it makes no difference to 
the history “whether we suppose Agamemnon and Achilles the 
representatives of Southern and Northern Greece, to have set out 
together on the same expedition, or to be the distinct captains of 
two separate armaments confounded in the popular imagination.” 
On what principle can we be said either to believe or to disbelieve, 
or to apply our minds in any way to uw narrative which, like a piece 
of gutta percha, may be twisted into a thousand forms?’ How is it 
possible for any one who professes to have truth, the truth of facts, 
for his only object, to acquiesce in a process which, if applied to 
judicial matters, would destroy at once all security for life and pro- 
perty? What should we think of an English history which should 
tell us that it made no difference to the essential character of the 
narrative, whether we suppose that Laud and Strafford were joint 
conspirators against the common liberties of England, or the leaders 
in two several attempts made in successive centuries? We must be 
pardoned if we refuse altogether to admit the historical character of 
narratives to which the champions of their veracity obviously give 
no real credit. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all the reasons adduced 
by Mr. Gladstone for regarding the Iliad and Odyssey as a narrative 
of real events are of the same shadowy and intangible kind. We 
are told that the singular correspondence of the genealogies in these 
poems strongly attests the trustworthiness of Homer; but although 
the lowest links may possibly, in any given case, represent real 
persons, these lists all run up to some god or deified hero; and Mr. 
Grote has long since asked by what method we are to determine 
the point at which history ends and fable begins in the links 
between the real Hekataios and his divine progenitor. In the same 
spirit the prophecy of Poseidon (p. 4) is taken as proving, not that 
a family calling themselves Aineiadai were reigning in Troas at the 
time when this portion of the Iliad was composed or recited, but 
that the ruling chief was the actual grandson of the child of An- 
chises and Aphrodite, who visibly interferes to rescue her son on the 
field of battle. The gravity with which Mr. Gladstone assures us 


(1) Fortnicutty Review, May 1, 1867, pp. 568—574. 
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that “Homer often introduces curious legends of genealogy, and 
in a manner which is palpably inopportune for the purposes of poetry, 
and which is, on the other hand, fully accounted for by the historic 
aim,’ may almost raise a smile. It is enough to say that these 
episodes and digressions may be as legitimately used to prove the 
composite character of the poems as to uphold their historical 
authority. 

Into the questions relating to the personality of Homer, and the 
purity or preservation of our Homeric text, I do not enter. On the 
former Mr. Gladstone admits that ‘‘ nothing is known of his person ” 
(p. 2), nothing of the time of his birth, or his place of abode, or of 
any event in his life (p. 6, &c.). The most determined of the sepa- 
ratists could scarcely desire a thicker darkness ; ‘but to the historical 
critic the point, as I have said before, is one of supreme indifference. 
Of the text, Mr. Gladstone still thinks that “‘ we may, as a general 
rule, proceed to handle it with a reasonable confidence that the 
ground is firm under our feet,” in spite of the facts adduced by 
Mr. Paley for questioning that it was known to the great lyric 
and tragic poets of Hellas. Its integrity was guaranteed by “ the 
intense love of the song of Homer felt by every Greek” (p. 23), 
although the evidence is unfortunately scanty on which to rest the 
conclusion, that their Homer was our Homer, neither less nor more. 

In short, after an interval of more than ten years, during which 
the phase of the controversy has been wholly changed, Mr. Gladstone 
has thought fit to repeat the confession of his Homeric faith. Of 
the earnestness, and ingenuity, and learning with which he has set 
it forth, I need say nothing; but, doubtless, his appeal is not to the 
credulity, but to the judgment of his countrymen, and if I say that 
his criticism is as fatal to the historical character of our Homeric 
poems as that of Mr. Blackie, I do so because the evidence of facts 
seems to me to prevent any other conclusion. 


GerorcEe W. Cox. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN RUSSIA. 


“Tartar Romy!” was the astonished outcry of Madame de Staél on 
first beholding Moscow. The witty word brings strikingly before 
the mind’s eye the strange, half-Asiatic build of Russia’s old capital ; 
its Kreml; its glittering cupolas; its ‘Chinese town;” its Eastern 
traits of mixed glare and shabbiness ; before all, the yearnings after 
world-wide rule that are embodied in the statecraft of the Pope- 
Czars. 

“Tartar Rome!” Even as in a good picture, there is greater 
depth of meaning in that than the writer consciously threw into it. 
The same applies to the well-known “Scratch the Russian, and you 
will find the Tartar !”’—a jest attributed to Napoleon I., who, more- 
over, showed his deep understanding of St. Petersburg court cun- 
ningness by likening Alexander I. to “a Greek of the Lower 
Empire.” Perhaps the Corsican conqueror’s wit was quickened 


because he himself had so much of the Gengis Khan as well as of 
the Byzantine in him. Proof of it that remarkable corpus delicti of a 
despotism at once brutal and artful, which might be designated 


“ Napoléon peint par lui-méme”’—I mean his private and confidential 
correspondence, which the present ruler of the name of Bonaparte 
has, in rather a mischievous vein, published as a sort of lateral self- 
defence. 

Virtually, the epigrams quoted are at present the cue of many a 
one who fights with literary weapon against the spirit of encroach- 
ment which threatens Europe from the Muscovite quarter. Those 
especially who go to the root in matters of race, dwell almost with 
fierce delight upon the original Mongol character of the Russians. 
Napoleon I. had surely no closer knowledge of Muscovite history and 
national descent. His general education was too neglected for that, 
—a neglect which becomes painfully apparent from his famous 
autographs, some of which, ill-shapen in contents, make by their 
style and spelling a true Frenchman’s hair stand on end. Yet, what 
he jokingly said about “scratching the Russian and finding a Tartar,” 
a laborious research, historical and linguistic, has latterly put into a 
system. The part of a champion of the ‘“ Pan-Sclavonian Idea,” 
which the Northern colossus arrogates to himself, is denied to him 
on the ground of his non-Sclavonian, non-European, Asiatic, 
“Turanian” nature. Sclavonism is declared to be his lacquer, 
Mongolism his body. He is said to be a Turk—or rather worse 
than a Turk: only bound in Russian leather. 

The real Sclavonians, together with the great Latin, Germanic, 
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and Celtic races, are claimed by common consent for the Aryan 
stock. But Russia—European Russia—in its immense majority, is 
assigned to the Tshudish, Finnish, “ Uralian,’ Mongol—nay, to 
make matters worse, the “Finno-Turkish” stem! It looks like 
asquib. But as truth is often stranger than fiction, so fact, in this 
instance, is more pointed than the sharpest satire. The painstaking 
student of history, at least—he who by dint of difficult labour has 
unlearnt almost everything once taught by standard writers on 
Russia,—cannot but confess that, in the case before us, the seeming 
caricature is a tolerably correct draft. 

And let it not be thought that it is exclusively the foes of an 
overgrown [iussian Empire who lay stress on the non-Sclavonian, 
non-Kuropean, Tartar, Turanian origin of the vast bulk of its people 
on this side of the Ural. A host of unexpected witnesses hold up 
their hands in favour of the same view. German, Polish, Czechian, 
even Russian writers; opponents as well as favourers of the Pan- 
Sclavonian movement ; men of impartial investigation, who would 
not dream of bending a fact for a theory, have contributed to the 
clearing up of that ethnological point. There have been Pan- 
Sclavist poets who in their semi-barbarian, and by no means fine, 
frenzy, would fain see the Cossack steed once more watering in the 
Seine. These were the worthy brethren of men who traced the 
wanderings of their race as far as the western shores of France, even 
into the English county of Wiltshire, whose name they derived from 
the Sclavonian Wiltzes! But having thus enough Sclavonians, and 
to spare, some of these enthusiasts readily acknowledged that, what 
to-day appears to be the bulk of the Sclavonian race, is only a 
varnished Tartar wedge reaching into our part of the world. 

“‘ Reaching into it improperly! ” add others who go to the extreme 
length in the Aryan theory—that is to say, those who believe with a 
recent French writer, that “our forefathers, in emigrating from their 
primitive home, took with them our titles of nobility, which they 
have left to us as a legacy.’ Strange language indeed! Whata 
sad result of modern discoveries in matters of race and speech, if they 
were to land us again in the doctrine of noble castes and predestined 
pariahs ! 

Perhaps truth would, however, be served better if that scientific 
war were carried on with a little less bitterness. Human progress 
(and after all we believe in the perfectibility of mankind) can only 
suffer if the natural history of the “ featherless biped” is too much 
dogmatised upon. There are gifted races, no doubt, leaders in the 
intellectual strife. There are others less endowed, or differently 
minded. All history proves it; there is no gainsaying. Still, why 
overlook facts which give a tremendous shock to the best-regulated 
theory ? We have in the midst of our European community, irre- 
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spectively of large parts of Russia, three clearly-traceable branches 
of the Finnish, Ugrian, Tartar stock; and a good word may be said 
of each of them. For, have not the “little folk ” of Finland, the 
border-people of the mythic Hrimthursi, powerfully impressed the 
sagas of our Northern kin ? and does not their Kalewala point to an 
ancient poetic genius of their own? Did not the slashing Magyars, 
those twin-brothers of the Turks, after having spurred their way 
into Europe, establish parliamentary government on the banks of the 
Danube, as if they were to the British manner born? Ay, the 
Turks themselves, who are said to be merely “encamped ” in Europe, 
—need Byron’s testimony be quoted to make their character stand 
out favourably among Easterners ? 

“They are of Asia!” the cry is with some; “to Asia back they 
must go!” As if we, too, were not of Asia!—older comers only ; 
and as if Herodotus, and Plinius, and Strabo did not speak already 
of the “TIurkai” (Ivpxac),' and the “Turcae,” dwelling in Europe, 
somewhere in the present neighbourhood of the city of Kieff, where 
in clear historical times the Khazars were found. The Khazars 
themselves—were they not in all probability a Tartar or Turkish 
steppe tribe by origin? and had they not turned their attention to 
Greek culture and refinement, acting as pioneers of progress in what 
at present is Southern Russia? In the very tracts of land where 
the Cossack, Kalmuk, and Khirgiz pulks now swarm, the Khazars 
had created wealthy towns and fruitful fields. The highway from 
Derbent to Suir was adorned by them with parks and gardens. The 
country between the Wolga and the Don was covered, under their 
rule, with flourishing cities, the plans of most of which had been 
traced out, and the chief buildings executed, by Byzantine architects. 
Khazar fleets traded up the Don, along the Black Sea, and in the 
Mediterranean, as far as France and Spain. Strange to say, this 
wonderful people, of probably non-Aryan stock, combined Hellenic 
aspirations with a preference for a Semitic creed, having made the 
Mosaic religion their own. Unfortunately, the progress they had 
achieved in ameliorating the savage habits of the Sclavonians of the 
Dniepr was soon stopped by Russo-Warangian invasion, and after- 
wards the Khazar nation was wholly overpowered by nomadic 
inroads. Thus those Eastern countries were pushed back into dark- 
ness and barbarism. 

When the Turk—also a Turanian—broke into Europe, he could 
not be reckoned a “ barbarian,” being in State-forming power, as well 
as in various arts, at that time the superior of some races in the East. 
He has, however, remained stationary since. In point of descent, 
the Turkish invasion was but as a second or third wave of a national 
tide that had previously flown from similar sources into Eastern 


(1) Ysriék the Turks are called even now in Asia Minor. 
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Europe. Again, if we turn back our glance to the earliest ages of 
which we have at least a dim perception, is there not good ground to 
believe that in parts of Southern and Western Europe there were, in 
pre-historic times, some populations of the Mongol, Turanian stock, 
whose cast of mind may yet be studied in the fragments of Etrurian 
civilisation ? 

If that be so, let us not set up, by the words “Aryan” and 
“ Turanian,” a new shibboleth, which is to be the war-cry of deadly 
feud. We may be, as Aryans, the “excellent,” the “rising ones,” 
the “sirs,” or, as others more modestly explain it, the tillers of the 
soil, the steady settlers, in distinction from the wandering Turans, 
the homeless rovers. But is it to be conceded, in the face of that 
culture which has made China proper a garden, that the Turanian 
bears with him, in all eternity, the badge—some might say the 
curse—of his alleged original frame and impulse? Are our learned 
inquiries to lead us back to mere Calvinism ? 

I only state this in the desire not to be supposed to fall in with 
what Heine untranslatably calls “die Racen-Mékelei.” If there are, 
without question, strong marks of race, there are points also of 
striking identity among the apparently most divergent, and this in 
matters in which resemblance would be least expected. The charac- 
teristics will be brought most into relief where for a long lapse of 
time a people has had little contact with others, running exclusively 
in its own groove. But to any one who does not date the rise of 
mankind from the Jewish reckoning, it must seem idle to speak of 
race characteristics immutably ingrained in this and that set of men. 
What wanderings hither and thither—not only from east to west, 
which is sometimes erroneously said to be the natural inclination of 
men, but in all possible directions—may not have taken place in ages 
lying beyond our present ken! What intermixtures may not have 
resulted therefrom! What transformations in physical structure, in 
the intellectual drift; hence in the nature of speech, and in the 
ideas that are so strangely interwoven with the utterances in which 
they must needs be embodied ! 

There are moments, I know, when a strange tug is felt—a 
tendency of reversion to “ original types;” perhaps in spirit and 
speech as well as in the building of the body. But through 
ages a certain constancy within the gradually-acquired type is 
observable—among some nations more, among others less. The 
whole history of the component parts of mankind thus presents 
a series of images: some fleeting, confused, or merging into each 
other; others standing stock-still—stony, one would almost say ; 
staring at us, from antiquity down to our days, with a strange fixity 
of gaze. I say this as a “foreword” to what follows, so that my 
remarks may not be misunderstood as implying an assent to theories 
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founded on the notion of everlasting political and intellectual damna- 
tion, or of pre-ordained leadership. 

“Tartar,” then, Russia is said to be—not Sclavonian at all. And 
historically speaking, there can certainly, after recent investigations, 
be no doubt that the main seat of the Sclave tribes, when they first 
emerged into notoriety, was by no means in what now is the bulk of 
European Russia proper, but rather more westwards, on the Vistula, 
and partly on the upper Dniepr and Dniestr; some Sclavonian 
colonies being scattered also along the Danube. ‘The vast territory 
between the Finnish Gulf, the rise of the Don, and the Ural range, 
was occupied by Ugrian, Finnish, Mongol races. The impression 
hitherto prevailing was, that when the Germanic Warangians came in 
the ninth century as conquerors from the North, they found mainly 
a Sclavonian people in the great “‘ Scytho-Sarmatian” plain. That 
opinion is no longer tenable. Some Sclave tribes they found, and 
subjected. But so little was the present European Russia filled with 
populations of that kind, either in the south, or in the east, or in 
the north, or even in the centre, nay, even in parts of the west, that 
it is, on the contrary, established now beyond cavil that the Scla- 
vonian language only obtained the upper hand in the provinces of 
Kursk, Orel, Kaluga, Moscow, Vladimir, Yaroslaw, Kostroma, Tver, 
and the northern parts of Novgorod, so late as the thirteenth century! 

Let the reader look at the map. These are the central parts of 
European Russia, even if Poland be reckoned Russian, which would 
certainly be a bold grouping of facts under a common head. 

As to that part of what is now European Russia, which had not 
yet been annexed to the Rurik realm at the moment of the invasion 
of the hordes of Gengis Khan and Batu, it became, as it were, double 
Tartar through the rule of the Golden Horde. That rule lasted for 
nearly two centuries and a half: from the thirteenth to the sixteenth. 
It had, therefore, time to stamp its features upon the subject people. 
The Sclavonisation of this latter portion of the ‘‘ Muscovites”’ (so we 
must call them in default of a better name) began, therefore, only in 
the sixteenth century, when they were united to Russia through the 
overthrow of the Kaptchak. Even now, the process of Sclavonisation 
is far from complete in that European zone of the Empire. It is 
necessary to mention this in presence of the fictitious ethnographical 
maps that are published in the interest of St. Petersburg policy. A 
far greater number of European subjects of the Czar than is gene- 
rally assumed are yet totally foreign to an even superficial Sclavonic 
gloss, and live still a life as of Asia." Their looks are turned China- 
wards—towards those barbarous tribes which surround the Flowery 
Empire on the north-west. 

(1) A map and statistical survey, appended to the work of Mr. F. H. Duchinski, and 


which is founded on the labours of Sclavonian writers, gives the following distribution 
of races in European Russia :— 
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“A kind of Chinese we, then, are? It is pretended that we have 
a Finnish origin, with a later Mongolisation?”’ the champions of 
Russian Pan-Sclavonism wrathfully exclaim. 

And Poles, in despair of being able to hit the Muscovite ogre by 
harder blows, answer : “Ay, so it is; and we will convince you out of 
your own mouth! Was not, in a work' dedicated by learned men 
of Kieff to Peter I., the very province of Tula, which touches that of 
Moscow, described, so late as last century, as ‘the country where 
Asia begins’? And is there not a history of the Russian Empire, 
published under Catherine II., in which the Finnish, or Tshudish, 
te. Mongol, character of the Muscovites is acknowledged? Had not 
that Czarina, when a German writer (Stritter) maintained the Finnish 
origin of the Muscovites, to issue a decree in order to vindicate the 
European character of the Muscovites; and does not that very 
decree contain the fatal admission that, ‘though the Muscovites are 
of different origin from the Sclavonians, there is yet no repulsion 
between them’? Nay, do not Russian monarchs to this day, when 


Eo PONOINe kk Ss Se we & . s.. o ey SE 
PS. OTA ss ee 6 ee el el Ce ey a Coneeeaeee 

namely, (@) Fins . - 14,662,800 

» (8) Finno-Turks . . . 20,979,900 

III. Various nationalities, such as Germans, Swedes, 
Moldo-Wallachians, and Jews. . . . . . 38,182,400 


60,122,000 

In the ‘‘Sclavonians” the Lithuanians are included, originally a different stock. Of 
Sclavonians proper there are reckoned to be 19,481,000; of Lithuanians, 1,815,000 ; 
together, 21,296,900. Even more important is the special mapping-out as regards the 
several parts of the Empire. Im “ Great Russia,’’ containing nineteen provinces, there 
are about 20,000,000 ; of whom, according to Mr. Duchinski’s table, there are 11,162,800 
Fins, and 7,750,000 Finno-Tartars ; the small remainder only Sclavonians. In “Little 
Russia,’ containing four provinces, there are 6,046,000; of whom the vast majority, 
5,302,000, are Sclavonians. In “ Southern Russia,” containing six provinces, there are 
4,234,000; of whom but 1,910,000 are Sclavonians ; 1,642,000 Fins and Finno-Turks. In 
“Western Russia,’”’ containing eight provinces, there are 8,022,000; of whom 6,212,800 
are Sclavonians. In the “Baltic Provinces,” containing four provinces, there are 
2,217,000 ; of whom but 239,900 Sclavonians; the remainder Fins, Letts, and Germans. 
In the “ Grand Duchy of Finland,” containing eight provinces, there are 1,661,000 ; 
almost the totality, 1,400,000, being Fins. In the “ Czarate of Astrakhan,” containing 
five provinces, there are 5,400,000; of whom but 150,000 Sclavonians; the bulk being 
Finno-Tartars. In the “Czarate of Kasan,” containing five provinces, there are 
6,990,000 ; of whom but 100,000 Sclavonians. In the “ Kingdom of Poland,” contain- 
ing five provinces, there are 4,852,000; of whom 3,791,000 are Sclavonians; the 
remainder Fins, Lithuanians, and Germans. 

This is certainly different from the ethnographical statements of Russian Government 
writers. Now, as Western Russia, Little Russia, and the Kingdom of Poland, in which 
the Selavonian race of the present empire appears mainly congregated, formerly con- 
stituted the bulk of the Polish Commonwealth, it will be easily seen, assuming the 
correctness of the above statistics, that the bulk of Muscovy proper, with its Finnish 
and Tartar appendages in the North, East, and South, does not present a Sclavonian 
character, though the official ‘‘ Russian’’ ticket is stamped upon the several provinces. 

(1) “ Life of the Saints.” 
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speaking more familiarly to their own people, generally drop the 
designation of ‘ Russian,’ and only use the ‘ Muscovite’ name ?” 

“To the very name of ‘Russian’ we are, then, not entitled?” 
ejaculate the irate Pan-Sclavists of Moscow. 

“No,” reply their Polish antagonists; “no, certainly not! The 
word ‘ Russian’ signifies neither a nation nor a race. It is merely 
an empire name, imported by a foreign conquering clan. Sclavonians 
we know in the empire of the Czar; they are of the Polish and the 
Ruthenian branch. Muscovites we also know; they are of the 
Tartar stem, and are only covered with a Sclavonian mask. Russo- 
Warangians we lastly know, when we look back into history —Russo- 
Warangians who only fused themselves in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries with the Sclaves of Novgorod and the Uralian 
Muscovites. Buta Russian nationality is non-existent. A Russian 
history, in the sense of the continuous record of the doings of a 
particular race, is equally impossible. The real Russians are the 
now-despised Ruthenes. The so-called Russians are Tartars in 
disguise. If the history of the Czarate is to be written honestly, it is 
to be split up into a history of the four nations—the Poles, the 
Muscovites, the Lithuanians, and the Ruthenes.” 

It seems a quarrel of words. It is not. I would not, however, 
for my part, accept without qualification some of the statements which 
the most ardent upholders of the new view have put forward. M. 
Henri Martin, the French historian, who propounds the “ Federation 
of the Aryan Races of Europe,” is one of the most thorough-going. 
He places in opposition the principles of despotic unity, such as 
represented by the Turanian (Tartar, Chinese) bend of mind; and of 
federative latitude, as contained in the American Republic. The 
Muscovites he throws into the former category, and—for he is 
an out-and-out Federalist—thus places them for ever into the 
political nether regions. Ina letter to Mr. F. H. Duchinski! he 
writes :— 

‘*Tt is very necessary to define at last clearly the present European society 
and the future European Federation, in an ethnographical and geographical 
sense. The real Europe does by no means reach so far as the Ural Mountains ; 
it stops at the basin of the Dniepr. The Muscovites (for, let us drop at last 
that name of Russian which is only a double-meaning, and neither designates 
a nation nor a race)—the Muscovites, Turanians by descent and genius, are not 
of the European society ; they disturb and disorganise it ; they will never be a 
harmonious element of it. They must remain in certain relations with it; 
but it ought to be only from the outside (‘ils doivent traiter avec elle, mais du 
dehors’). Their legitimate part is in Asia, and there it may attain to some 
greatness. But until they are forced to resign themselves to that ré/e—until 


that Testament of Peter I., which is so fatal to humanity, be for ever torn to 
shreds, there will be no peace, no security, no order in Europe.” 





(1) Printed in Mr. Duchinski’s “ Nécessité des Réformes dans ]’Exposition des Peuples 
Ary4s, Européens, et Tourans, particulitrement des Slaves et des Moscovites.” Paris. 
1864, 
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Now, the so-called Testament of Peter I., I may remark in passing, 
is simply a forgery. One may wonder that it is still treated as 
genuine in the above letter of an erudite historian; so true is it, 
that “a lie once born lives for ever.” The precepts of Peter’s 
alleged last will have, however, been followed out as if that fabrica- 
tion had been the text-book of governmental statecraft. 

That Europe would do well, if it established a Federation, to shut 
out Russia from it for the nonce, I fully admit under present circum- 
stances. At the same time, there are perhaps more urgent things 
to be done than to create “ United States of Europe” only in name 
and outward form, whilst in internal development some of them are 
yet at opposite poles. The scheme might prove more dangerous 
than fruitful to the progress of democracy. Switzerland would not 
benefit by it. Advanced countries would only have a drag-chain 
put on their wheels by such an interlacing of political concerns. 
With regard to the “ federative”’ principle, an understanding as to 
the meaning to be attributed to that word is, moreover, necessary in 
almost every particular case. Different nations have different wants. 
It will not do to “shear them all over the same comb.” Peculiar 
circumstances, sometimes arising from the physical configuration 
of a country, must be taken into consideration; upon them it will 
depend whether a larger or a smaller amount of provincial autonomy 
is possible and desirable. There are nations so given to individualism 
that wise political counsellors will rather suggest a somewhat stricter 
form of union, lest the commonwealth should fall into atoms. There 
are other nations furiously given to centralisation, to whom it would 
doa werld of good if, against their present grain, they could be 
induced to relax the tight grip in which the community is held. 
By some, the federative principle is understood as meaning State 
sovereignties within the State—a doctrine often apt to endanger the 
cohesion of the commonwealth and to provoke internecine feuds. 
Switzerland, in 1847, and the United States of America during the 
late war, have seen it to their cost. They are now both rid of that 
sort of federalism. 

To others, however, the federative principle means simply com- 
munal self-government—at most also a subdued kind of provincial 
autonomy, within an indivisible national union; and this system 
would most probably tally with the requirements of the majority of 
European nations. An absolute theory, one way or the other, will, 
however, fail; and to me it seems preferable not to quarrel over 
words, but simply to concert wise measures according to the pecu- 
larity of circumstances. 

“ Despotic unity,” to the destruction of all local self-government, 
could scarcely be carried further than it has been in France. It is an 
“Aryan” country! Its noblest intellects have seen the error of that 

VOL. VI. N.S. ? 
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mechanical, bureaucratic centralisation, and are eager for a healthy 
change. On the other hand, the “ Turanian” mind is not absolutely 
rebellious to the federative principle, such as I suppose it to be under- 
stood by M. Henri Martin. Witness Magyar Hungary, with its 
comitats and its largely-developed structure of local autonomy rising 
from the groundwork of the realm. With these qualifications, much 
of what the French historian says merits great attention. 

Among recent writers on Russian affairs, some pamphlets by M. 
Casimir Delamarre' have created rather a stir. In two ways he has 
attacked the Pan-Sclavonian Idea: first, by denying that very unity 
of race, speech, and literature which seemed to be implied by the 
existence, in France, of a university chair for the “ Sclavonian 
Language and Literature.” Through his exertions that chair was 
rebaptised into one for ‘Sclavonian Languages and Literatures.” 
For the moment, this demonstration fits into the foreign policy of the 
French Government. ut, in point of fact, M. Delamarre is right. 
One might with greater propriety speak of a chair for the “ Germanic 
Language and Literature,” throwing into it the idioms and writings 
of Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Holland, the Flemish 
provinces of Belgium and France, England, America, and so forth, 
than of a chair for the Sclavonian Language and Literature, which, 
as such, is non-existent. 

Another pamphlet by M. Delamarre, composed of but a few pages, 
has also been much talked of. It is, like the other I have quoted, 
somewhat ponderously entitled—‘ Un Peuple Européen de Quinze 
Millions, Oublié par l’ Histoire.” That forgotten people of 15,000,000 
are the Ruthenes. In these he finds the real Russian stock. It is 
the contrary of what the Russians themselves pretend. The Mus- 
covites, to him also, are a Finno-Tartar people, Sclavonised at the 
outside. In the manner above described, he, too, wishes ancient 
Russian history to be divided into the history of the Muscovites, the 
Ruthenes, the Lithuanians, and the Poles; and he sketches a corre- 
sponding plan of study. As his pamphlet is addressed to the Senate 
of France, the suggestion may, as in a former case, prove successful. 
Were it adopted, it might have its effect in shaping the political 
views of the French nation in regard to Russian affairs. Hence 
these feathered arrows that are aimed at the Muscovite Empire have 
greater importance than would at first sight appear. Their stinging 
force comes out even now in the daily press of France. 

For my part, I believe M. Delamarre’s new plan of studies has 
some defects. No mention is made in it, as far as I can see from 
his sketch, of the important fact of the early attacks of the Russo- 
Warangians against Constantinople—attacks which lasted through 


(1) “Un Pluriel pour un Singulier, et le Panslavisme est détruit dans son principe.” 
Paris. 1868. 
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centuries. Nor does the author seem to connect the aggressive ten- 
dencies, such as they have appeared—I should say re-appeared— 
since Peter I., with the similar attempts that can be traced back, in 
spite of occasional interruptions, through a space of nearly ten centuries. 
Ife fails to read the thought that runs through the history of the 
Russian empire—if “ thought” is at all the word applicable to that 
“hell of angry dreams” which flashes up ever and anon, from the 
ninth to the nineteenth century, in the policy of northern autocrats. 
M. Delamarre’s main aim is to make out the Muscovites a baser 
breed, strangers to Europe. In that endeavour he, here and there, 
falls short of historical accuracy, or gives doubtful guesses without a 
word of caution. As it is desirable to remove all untrustworthy 
elements from the ethnological controversy, I think it but right to 
point to these specks. Their removal will help to get a sounder 
judgment on the real question narrowed to its proper limits. 

Thus, in tracing the origin of the word “Czar,” which after all is 
uncertain, M. Delamarre calls it, as some others have done, unhesi- 
tatingly ‘a Tartaric, Turanian, consequently Asiatic title, signifying 
Lord of the Steppes ;” and he says‘that “ that title finally remained 
to the rulers of Muscovy after Ivan the Terrible had conquered the 
three ezarates of Siberia, Kazan, and Astrakhan.” Now, the title of 
Czar is traceable beyond the time mentioned by M. Delamarre. The 
“czarates” alluded to were, properly speaking, khanates. The first 
title of the Russian monarchs was Weliki Hijés, Grand Princes. 
After the overthrow of the dominion of the Golden Horde, and the 
marriage of Ivan I., Wassiljewitch, with a niece of the last Byzantine 
emperor, the designation of “ Czar” begins to be used. At that 
time also, so it is stated, the Byzantine double-cagle was placed in 
the Russian escutcheon. It was soon after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks. From the torpor in which Russia had lain 
during her subjection to the Mongols, she once more faintly awoke 
at that epoch, and a gleam of the traditional ambition of her rulers 
again flashed up over the East. 

Indeed, however debateable the derivation of the word ‘ Czar” 
may be—whether it be a Tartaric, or a Sclavonie word, or neither 
of them—there can be no question that the idea of playing the Cesar 
Imperator in the East revived at that period among Russian princes. 
This much can also be proved, that the imperialist tendency not 
only, but even the imperial name, is to be found in Russia at least a 
hundred years before Peter I. 

I know I assert here that which clashes with the universal state- 
ment of historians. They all say that Peter, called the Great, was 
the first who received the imperial title. Delamarre, too, writes, 
“ As the Ruthenian countries (/es Ruthénies), which formerly alone 
bore the name of Russia (/es Russies), were Sclavonian, the title of 
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‘Emperor of Russia’ is absolutely European. It was for the first time 
adopted by Peter I., in 1721.” 

Yet, a clear proof to the contrary is before me in a curious book, 
interesting for the clearing up of various points of the more ancient 
history of Russia, and which has narrowly escaped being lost. It is 
of the year 1607, printed at Paris, at the desire of Henry IV. of 
France. Its full title is, ‘State of the Empire of Russia and Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy; with all the most memorable and tragic events, 
during the reign of four emperors—viz., from the year 1590 to 
September, 1606. By Captain Margerct.”? 

The memorable and tragic events alluded to are the Muscovite 
wars of succession, known as the seditions of the pseudo-Demetrii. 
The writer of the “State of Russia” had personally played a con- 
spicuous part in them. His was a chequered life, of fantastic diver- 
sity. A descendant of an old family of Auxonne, adventurous 
Captain Margeret at first sided, in the wars of the League, with the 
cause of the King of Navarre. But after the triumph of Henry IV. 
had become a matter of certainty, the unruly lansquenet found the 
then-probable piping times of peace but little to his taste; so he 
departed for other lands, offering a better prospect of employment 
for his sword. The chance of adventure successively led him into 
the services of the Prince of Transylvania, and of the German 
Empire. Under the German banner the valiant captain fought 
against the crescent, then the terror of central Europe. Shortly 
afterwards we find him in the army of the Polish Republic. He left 
in 1600, passing over to Moscow at the request of the Russian am- 
bassador, Vlasieff, who offered him, in the name of Czar Boris 
Godunow, a command in the Muscovite cavalry. From this time 
the restless soldier was mixed up with all the important events of the 
Muscovite empire ; but even then a consistent adherence to one cause 
seems not to have been his forte. At the death of Czar Boris and 
the advent to the throne of the first pseudo-Demetrius, Margeret 
was appointed commander in the Imperial Russian Life Guard ; but 
when, some years after, Sigismund III., of Poland, supported with 
armed force the pretensions of his own son Wladislas to the crown of the 
Czars, we find Margeret again serving with the Polish army, in which 
he distinguished himself at the capture of Moscow. After the with- 
drawal of the Poles from the soil of Muscovy, Margeret was created, 
for his great services, counsellor of the Polish king. But unable 
long to continue a mere hanger-on at court, he left Poland in 1612 
for Hamburg, whence he addressed a letter to the Muscovite boyards, 
at that time assembled for the election of a new dynasty, and begged 

(1) “ Estat de l’Empire de Russie, et Grande-Duché de Moscovie, avec ce qui s'y est 


passé de plus mémorable et tragique, pendant le régne de quatre Empereurs: & scavoir 
depuis l’an 1590, iusques en l’an 1606, en Septembre. Par le Capitaine Margeret.” 
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permission to return to his Russian comrades. This request of the 
erratic spadassin was, however, not complied with ; and henceforward 
all traces of his career disappear. 

It was during a short stay in France, at the end of 1607, that 
Margeret wrote his remarkable book. Sixty years later, when an 
embassy of Czar Alexis came to the court of Versailles to intrigue 
there in favour of the election of a Russian prince to the throne of 
Poland, Louis XIV. ordered a reprint of Margeret’s memoir. Sub- 
sequently the work became a rarity; and had it not been for the 
German Orientalist, Mr. Klaproth, who, in 1821, caused a few copies 
to be struck off for a select circle of savans, it might have disappeared 
in the limbo of forgotten things. An impression on a larger scale 
was brought out in France a few years ago. 

The very title of Margerct’s book—‘ State of the Empire of 

tussia and Grand Duchy of Muscovy ”’—scems to bear out the 
difference between the “ Russians ” and the “ Muscovites,”’ on which 
so much stress is laid now. The double title is at any rate a proof of 
a difference and distinction even then strongly felt. In fairness I 
must say, however, that in the preface (“To the King”) Margeret only 
uses the terms “ Russia ” and “the Russians” in order to designate 
the whole country and population ; and the work itself begins thus :— 
“ Russia is a country of great extent,” tolerably well populated from 
Narva (Varue) to Archangel, and from Smolensk (Schmolensqui) to 
Kasan; but extending even as far as the Caspian Sea and into 
Siberia. ‘It borders upon Lithuania, Podolia, Turkey, Tartary, the 
Liver Obo, the Caspian Sea, Livonia, Sweden, Norway, Novaja 
Semlja (Zerre Neufve), and the Polar Sea.” 

The Finnic tribes, such as the Tcheremisses, Margeret clearly dis- 
tinguished from the Russians. He also knows well where the unmis- 
takable Tartar element borders upon the Russian stock. Of the 
struggles with the Cossacks, the Krim Tartars, and the Tcherkesses, 
he often speaks. The latter, whom he places between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, were in his time called by the Russians ‘ Tcher- 
kassi Petigorski,” Tcherkesses of the Five Mountains; and of them 
he says that they are “ an extremely martial people ; very agile, very 
bold ; capable of doing great harm to Russia, if only they were in 
greater number.” 

To the keen, observing mind of the French warrior the vulnerable 
heel of the Muscovite Empire was plainly visible. Europe at large 
has looked stolidly for centuries at the struggles carried on in that 
Caucasian quarter, until the adamantine chain of mountains fell into 
the hands of the northern conqueror. Yet, were it possible to write 
the records of those sanguinary contests in all their heroic details ; 
could the pen retrace all the deeds of manly courage which in those 
dark rifts of rock, on those lonely barren heights, formed, each of 
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them, unseen and unheeded by Fame, an epic by itself—truly, we 
would have a “ Book of Heroes” before the splendour of which 
many a well-sung glory would pale. 

But I must come to Margeret’s statements as to the “ imperial ” 
title. The name which he gives to the Russian sovereigns and their 
wives is almost always that of emperewrs and impératrices. One might 
suppose this to be a mere translation of the word “Czar.” It is not 
so. Margeret makes a distinction between the two titles, and 
specially mentions which foreign Courts recognise the Czar as an 
Emperor, and which do not. 


“It is believed,” he writes, ‘‘ that the origin of the Grand-Princes is to be 
traced to three brethren that came from Denmark, who, according to the 
Russian annals, conquered Prussia, Lithuania, and Podclia, about 800 years 
ago; and that Rurik, the eldest of these brothers, had himself called Grand- 
Prince of Volodimer (Wladimir), of whom all Grand-Princes in the male line 
descend—down to Johannes Basilius (Ivan Wasseljewitch), who first received 
the title of ‘ Emperor’ from Maximilian, the Roman (German) Emperor, after 
the conquest of Kasan, Astrakhan, and Siberia.” 


Here the assertion is plainly made. What follows will show that 
no mistake is possible. 


** As to the title they bear,” Margeret continues, ‘‘ they believe there is not a 
higher one than that which they have, in making themselves called Zur. They 
call the Roman (German) Emperor 7'sisar—which they derive from Cwsar; all 
kings they name Kroll, after the manner of the Poles. They call the King of 
Persia Kisel Basha, And the Turk Veliqui Ospodartursk, which means Grand- 
Signior of Turkey, in imitation of the title of Grand-Signior that is given him; 
but this word Zar, they say, is to be found in the Holy Scriptures. Tor, 
wherever David, or Solomon, or other kings are there spoken of, they are called 
Zar David, Zar Solomon, which in our interpretation means King David, King 
Solomon, &c. And thus they preserve the name of Zar as the more authorita- 
tive one; with which name, they say, it once pleased God to honour David, 
Solomon, and the other rulers of the houses of Juda and Israel: whilst the 
names of 7’sisar and Kroll, they say, are only a human inyention, and a title 
obtained by excellent feats of arms.” 


This quaint prattle of the worthy lansquenet, who was not strong in 
etymology, may make us smile. But the following facts related by 
him remove all doubt on the question at issue. He continues :-— 


‘*Thus, when Theodor Johannes (Fedor Ivanowitch), Zar of Russia, had 
raised the siege of Narwa, before which he had lain, and when the ambassadors 
and deputies of both parties were assembled in order to conclude peace between 
Russia and Sweden, they wrangled for more than two days about that title of 
EMPEROR, which Theodore claimed, whilst the Swedes would not acknowledge 
him as such. The Russians say that the word ‘ Zar’ is even greater than the 
word ‘ Emperor ;’ and so an agreement was made that they would always call 
him Zar and Grand-Prince of Muscovy; each party thinking that it had 
deceived the other. The King of Poland writes to them (the Russian monarchs) 
under this designation. The Roman (German) Emperor gives him the title of 
EMPEROR; and the late QUEEN ELIZABETH DID THE SAME, as does also the 
King of-Great Britain, the King of Denmark, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King 
of Persia ; and all those of Asia give him the titles he choses to assume. As to 
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the Turk, seeing that there was between them, at my time, neither correspond- 
ence, nor any intercourse by envoys, I do not know what title he gives them.” 

In the course of his book Margeret, always speaks of the “imperial 
throne,” the ‘‘ Empire,” the “ Emperor,” and the “Empress.” Lest 
it should be imagined that the author wishes to represent Russia under 
unduly splendid colours, I will mention that he scourges unmerci- 
fully its barbaric condition, and places in favourable contrast Poland, 
“which is a free country,” of “noble and complaisant manners,” 
and where people at least ‘know what manners are” (que c’est que du 
monde). Of the Russians he says that “ they are without industry 
and extremely lazy ; for they do not employ themselves in labour, 
but are devoted to drunkenness more than to anything else; they 
are rude and clumsy, without any civility; it is a false nation, with- 
out faith or law, or conscience; . . . and stained with an endless 
number of other vices and bestialities.” 

Here, then, we have “ youthful” Russia of the sixteenth century 
delineated in a manner not over flattering; certainly not as a com- 
panion-picture of Tacitus’ “Germania.” I would not dwell on the dark 
tale these early records unfold, were it not for the sickening prophecy 
that has been dinned into our ears of an impending rejuvenation of 
the “effete, bloodless, Germano-Romanic world” by the strong- 
limbed young giant of the North. 

Russia is an old empire, and the practices of its rulers have for 
ages been those of a despotism grown hoary-headed in wickedness. 
The system of an all-pervading police is often considered the charac- 
teristic of the doting despotisms of Europe. But Russia, the alleged 
“young and vigorous barbarian,” had been infested with this cancer 
of a public and secret police régime much earlier and to a much 
greater extent than the majority of Western States. As early, at 
least, as the fourteenth century, she was enveloped in so complete 
a network of frontier guards, police officials, and regular spies, that 
the very breath of the people seemed to be under the control of the 
sovereign. The Tartar khans, those hard taskmasters, may have 
first introduced the loathsome institution. The Muscovite princes 
afterwards eagerly accepted it. Under Czar Boris Godunow, in 
Margeret’s time, police influence was so universal, that the greater 
part of the servants in the houses of noblemen were in the secret pay 
of Government! Fouché and Vidocq, after all, were but copies. 
Their originals are to be sought for in Russia. So profligate was 
the Muscovite secret police system that, to quote but one instance 
from Margeret’s book, Boris Godunow, in order to divert public 
attention from some contemplated political move, caused his agents 
to set fire secretly to the houses of certain rich merchants and others, 
“nour leur tailler de la besogne;” and when the political acts which 
had been in contemplation were, during the alarm created, quietly 
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performed, the Czar, feigning great sorrow, paid the sufferers from 
the State exchequer, and thus caused himself to be considered the 
benefactor of the people ! 

« All the roads,” says Margeret, “which lead out of the country 
are so closed, that it is impossible to leave it without the special 
permission of the Emperor.” When there was any fear of a war 
with Poland, all strangers were sent to the frontier of Tartary, lest 
they might enter into an understanding with the enemy; for “ this 
nation is the most suspicious and most mistrusting people in the 
world.” 

Upon the subject of military organisation there are many interest- 
ing pages in Margerect. In the struggles against the Osmanlee the 
French warrior had become accustomed to the sight of an imposing 
war-power. Yet the strength of the armies guarding the territory 
of the Czar struck him as extraordinary. He enters into minute 
details, narrating the number of fortresses, castles, governmental 
and town troops, especially of that part of Russia which then formed 
a kind of permanently-watched “ Wilitér-Grénze” towards the still 
independent khanates of the Krim and Nogaian Tartars. Besides 
the native soldiers, there were then already corps of foreigners— 
Germans, French, and other lansquenets. It is an error to think 
that Peter the Great for the first time introduced such European 
elements into his more than half-Asiatic realm. In this case, also, 
the shipwright of Saardam was somewhat of a plagiarist. Once for 
all, the notion must be given up that Russian existence took its rise 
with a certain Peter, even as mankind was said to have begun with 
a certain Adam. 

In mentioning the irregular horsemen from the Cossack and 
Caspian districts, Margeret says that the Cossacks “have not much 
attachment to the Emperor except he allow them to do their worst.” 
Still, the statecraft of the Czars succeeded in later times in using the 
Cossack race as the means wherewith to fix the sceptred curse of 
autocracy even more strongly on the North Russian populations. 
To the wild son of the steppe some freedom was left, so that he 
might knout the Muscovite into slavery with a savage gusto. But 
after having helped in “ moulding the wretched lot” of the Musco- 
vite mujik, the Cossacks themselves were gradually broken in to the 
level system of despotic uniformity. They were placed under the 
same armed heel of tyranny. Afterwards the Cossack and the 
Baskir together were employed to encroach upon the independence 
of the Kirgiz; a policy carried out amidst tremendous difficulties 
with an artfulness and a relentless cruelty often out-Mongolising the 
Mongol. 

The incessant extension of Russia towards Central and Northern 
Asia has undoubtedly contributed to “Tartarise’”’ her ever afresh.. 
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One feels a strange sensation when reading already in Margeret, 
who wrote at a time when parts of Siberia had only just fallen into 
the hands of the Czars, that “it is the chief place to which they 
exile those who are fallen into disgrace with the prince.” The 
more ancient history of Siberia was evidently unknown to Margeret; 
otherwise he could not have failed to contrast the despotic pelicy 
pursued by the Czars towards that province, with the more 
enlightened policy of the commercial republic of Novgorod, which 
had sent out to Western Siberia the first expeditions, as it were, of 
discovery. The free Russian city of Novgorod, a member of the 
powerful German Hansa, during several centuries not only swayed 
large tracts of land in its own immediate vicinity, but also was in 
intimate connection, political and commercial, with Wiatka, Perm, 
and other rude commonwealths of hunters and herdsmen near the 
Ural. The connection thus established naturally led to the opening- 
up of Siberia, which allured the Novgorodian merchants by the 
reports of its riches in skins and metals. This peaceful intercourse 
would have been attended with the greatest benefit for the civilisa- 
tion of these arctic regions, had the republic of Novgorod suc- 
ceeded in resisting the hideous tyrants Ivan III. and Ivan LV., who, 
with the aid of Mongol hordes, and with a perfidy and remorse- 
less cruelty unknown even in the worst periods of Asiatic history, 
unfortunately laid low the power of the great trading common- 
wealth. The fall of Novgorod proved a misfortune also for Siberia. 
Instead of colonisation being established there on a sound basis, the 
Muscovite autocrats forthwith converted the country into an abode 
of horror for political “offenders,” a place of torment, from the 
very name of which men turned away in mortal fear. 

Upon the subject of absolute monarchy, Margeret has many 
remarks tending to show that this form of government was rooted in 
the abject spirit of the Muscovite race. According to him, even 
the so-called Secret Council, composed of the nearest relatives of 
imperial blood, was a mere sham :— 


‘Properly speaking, there is no law or council, and the sole will of the 
Emperor, be it good or bad, is omnipotent to waste everything with fire and 
sword, and to strike alike the innocent and the guilty. .... I think him to 
be one of the most absolute princes in the world; for all the inhabitants of the 
country, whether pobles or commoners, and ecyen the own brothers of the 
Emperor, call themsclves ‘ clops Hospodaro,’ that is, slaves of the sovereign.” 


What shall we think, after such early testimony, of the new- 
fangled theories of those pan-Sclavistic writers who would fain have 
made us believe that autocracy in Russia is of recent date, that it 
represents a “revolutionary dictature in the monarchical form,” and 
that the Czars are “northern Robespierres on horseback ! ” 

The free city of Novgorod is the only bright star that gladdens the 
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eye in the midst of the endless hyperborean night of Russian slavery. 
Kieff also had some transient flash of a civic liberty that seemed on 
the point of breaking through the surrounding darkness. But on 
no point of the Russian territory were the germs of freedom able 
to preserve their vitality. The Warangians had brought over with 
them from their Scandinavian forests the elements of a rude Ger- 
manic feudalism, which, with all its faults, was at least opposed to 
the recognition of an unrestricted sovereignty of the prince. But 
although the Russo-Warangian military clan or autocracy preserved, 
up to the eleventh century, a few privileges of its own—holding at 
the same time, it is true, the subject people in strict bondage 
—monarchical power soon grew so strong, and assumed such 
thoroughly Asiatic features in the worst sense, that some centuries 
after the Ruriks had come over to Russia, they resembled rather 
Mandchoo chieftains than Germanic “kunings.” Even Gengis 
Khan was kept more witbin limits by the assembly of his military 
head men, and by the restrictions laid down in his famous code, 
than was the case with the Russian rulers of Norman descent! 

The last vestiges of aristocratic privilege were destroyed during 
the Mongol dominion. Before the Khan there was an equality of 
slavery. While the common peasant bowed humbly to the oppres- 
sion of the Tartar bailiff and plough-tax gatherer, the boyard, in 
order to save his own wealth from the cupidity of the Mongol rulers, 
intermarried with families of the nomadic horde and aped the 
Asiatic in custom and manner. The Russian princes crouched in 
the dust before their Tartar masters. When the Khan, or even the 
Khan’s representative, appeared, the descendants of Rurik offered 
on their knees the cup with mare’s milk, and when a drop fell upon 
the Tartar horse’s mane, they showed their reverence by licking the 
moisture off with their princely tongue. When the image of the 
Great Mogul was borne abroad, the Russian princes knelt and 
adored it. At the command of some chieftain of the nomadic horde 
they wandered from Russia to the sources of the Amoor, deep into 
Asia, to exhibit themselves as the humble servants of the Khan. 

“‘ Robespierres on horseback,” indeed ! 

No wonder that when the rule of the Kaptchak broke down, the 
population of Russia, mujiks, citizens, boyards, and all, were in such 
a state of degradation that they submitted easily to another institu- 
tion of similar spirit—to Czarism. Czarism only continued the 
procedures of the khanate. Herberstein, who saw Russia soon after 
the withdrawal of the Mongols, with astonishment exclaims, “ The 
Grand-Prince speaks, and everything is done; the life, the fortunes 
of the laymen and the clergy, of the grand-seigneurs and citizens, 
all depend upon the supreme will. He knows no contradiction, and 
everything appears in him just as in God ; for the Russians are con- 
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vinced that the Grand-Prince is the fulfiller of the heavenly deci- 
sions. ‘God and the Prince have willed it,’ are the ordinary ex- 
pressions among them.”’. . . “ I do not know,” continues Herberstein, 
“whether it is the character of the Russian nation which has formed 
such autocrats, or whether the autocrats have stamped this character 
upon the nation.’’! 

It was this slavishness which had already enabled the early Ruriks 
to attempt vast schemes of dominion. By nature, the inhabitant of 
the great Russian plain is by no means inclined to adventurous expe- 
ditions of conquest. It is a cruel joke to make him out a roving 
berserker. He hates war. He thirsts not for glory. His thoughts 
are entwined with the poor hut he was born in. His songs, full of 
melancholy sound, have nothing of the heroic; but are a strange 
mixture of child-like simplicity and of a sentimentalism moving in 
the narrowest circle of a rural Stil/-leben. Unlike the Servian or the 
Montenegrin, the Russian Sclave has rather any other faults than 
that of an excessive combativeness. The sagas of his heathen fore- 
fathers know of no Walhalla, of no Walkyrian Virgins of Battle, of 
no Hereafter in which the blessed heroes while away the time with 
bloody fights; nor has he any national epics in which each rhyme 
gives forth a clangour as of thrust and counter-thrust. Had he the 
choice, he would prefer to live and die in his homely sheepskin, 
cultivating the cabbage, sawing the fir-tree, forgetting all little cares 
in dance and wodhi. 

Yet his rulers, presuming on this very submissiveness—seized, at 
the sight of so much patience, by a vertigo of ambition—have never 
ceased to work out plans of universal dominion. In the earliest cen- 
turies, as mere barbarian chieftains and worshippers of pagan idols, 
we find them stretching out their hands towards the sceptre of 
Byzantium. In the people over which they ruled—whether of 
Sclavonian or Finnic descent—there was no wandering impulse ; no 


(1) “Rerum Moscovitarum Commentarii.” Vienna. 1549. By Sigismund von 
Herberstein, a Secret Councillor and President of the Board of Revenues of the German 
Empire, who in 1516 went as envoy extraordinary to Moscow. ‘There exists a whole 
series of what may be called ‘voyage literature ’’ about Russia, consisting of travel 
memoirs, ambassadorial reports, and so forth, out of which much valuable material 
might yet be extracted. Taking only the two centuries before Peter I., we come to the 
surprising fact that nearly four hundred years ago Germany had sent her scientific 
commissions to Moscow with a view of studying the situation of Russia. The reports of 
these commissions are unfortunately yet hidden in the dust of archives. Of ambassadorial 
reports, besides the work of Herberstein, the accounts given by George Thun may be 
mentioned, who had a mission to Russia in 1492, from the German Emperor Maximilian. 
In the sixteenth century, Russia was travelled through by men of various nations, trades, 
and stations of life. Some of those who wrote reports may be singled out :—Thomas 
Aldcocke, factor of an English commercial company, who made the journey from Jaros- 
lawl to Astrakhan, 1565; Thomas Southam, in the service of the Anglo-Russian 
Company in London, 1566; Thomas Randolfe, ambassador of Queen Elizabeth at the 
Court of Moscow, 1568 ; Giles Fletcher, also ambassador at Moscow, 1588, &e. 
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mystic desire for the Holy Graal of Eastern Rome. The enslaved 
mass simply served as a drilled army which did the behcsts of Nor- 
mannic leadership. In the war council, in the peace negotiations, it 
had no voice. It was but the dark foil and background on which 
the figures of its foreign masters stood out in marked relief. The 
old Byzantine annals which record those early “‘ Russian ”’ attempts at 
the conquest of Constantinople, have only Germanic names as those 
of the commanders, clan-leaders, envoys, and treaty-witnesses of the 
Russians. 

The long continuation of these struggles for the possession of Con- 
stantinople must be ascribed to the influx of successive Warangian 
arrivals in Russia during two centuries. For two hundred years, 
indeed, the Russo-Norman Grand-Princes waged war, in order to 
unite the golden tiara of Byzantium with their own crown. The 
annexation of the Balkan peninsula, the dominion over the Black 
Sea, the subjugation of the Crimea and the Caucasus, were striven for 
at that period by the Russian despots. It affords a singular sight to 
behold in the mirror of those ancient events the prototype of modern 
autocratic yearnings. For it was all a dynastic policy: the mighty 
plans of a vast monarchy, embracing large parts of Europe and Asia, 
were but fostered in the mind of the Warangian monarchs. 

This long-suffering apathy of the people will explain also why, 
after overstrained efforts, the empire repeatedly broke down in ter- 
rible catastrophes; and this with a suddenness almost unexampled. 
But from its ruins the same misshapen genius of senseless ambition 
always rose anew—an ambition which had not its source in any 
irrepressible sap and vigour of the nation, but in the maddened brains 
of an unbridied autocracy. 

Thus Russia, after having been weakened by feuds among the 
Rurik family, suddenly collapsed in a few years at the approach of 
the nomadic hordes. The Tartar flood broke forth from the depths 
of Asia, sweeping in its stormy course towards the West ; and being 
stayed by the rock of German and Polish valour, settled down over 
the great Scythian expanse from the Wolga to the Waldai Hills. 
For two hundred and fifty years there was now a total Russian 
eclipse. Our Nibelungen-Lied yet speaks of the “Riuzen,” and 
the men from the Kiew country, and of the wild “ Petschenier,” 
that are strong with the bow. But soon afterwards the very name of 
Russia grows a myth. A line of Kalmuk frontier-wardens drew, so 
to speak, a Chinese wall round her boundaries, effectually cutting 
her off from Europe. 

Yet, when Mongol sovereignty, on its part, collapsed through 
quarrels among the wandering tribes, the Muscovite Grand-Princes, 
taking the titles of Czar and Emperor, again ran riot in greedy 
ambition. The chief field of their activity this time lay not to the 
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south, but to the north and the west. Their sword was not pointed 
to Constantinople, but to Sweden, Poland, and the German provinces 
of the Baltic. They anticipated, one might say, in thought, the 
foundation of the modern Russian capital at the Neva. Nor did 
they wholly lay aside the Byzantine policy of their predecessors, 
even though the Moslem then stood at the zenith of his power. 

This era of renewed ascendancy was, however, of short duration. 
It ended suddenly with the extinction of the Rurik dynasty. Scarcely 
had the last powerful tyrant of that race expired when another 
catastrophe hurled down the Muscovite Empire into the depths of 
prostration. Poles, Germans of the Baltic countries, Swedes, Tartars 
of Astrakhan, and other nations who resented the former encroach- 
ments of Russia, make a simultaneous attack upon her. The situa- 
tion is complicated, too, by internal disorders. Pretenders arise on 
all sides. Wars of succession completely break the strength of 
Russia. The capital falls into the hands of the Poles, who dispose 
of the throne of Moscow. Conspiracies are rife all over the country, 
in the sacristies of the clergy and in the castles of the nobles, until 
the tumult at last subsides into the election of a new reigning house, 
that of the Romanoffs. During this state of confusion Russia again 
became to the West a hyperborean Ultima Thule. 

Some time afterwards Czar Peter steps on the scene. He combines 
the schemes of the Russo-Norman Grand Princes Oleg, Igor, 
Swiatoslaw, Wladimir, and Jaroslaw, with those of the semi-Mon- 
golised Czars, Ivan III. and Ivan IV. His ambition embraces the 
north and the south, the Black Sea and the Baltic, Asia and Europe. 
From his time the march of Russian aggression has once more been 
onward, with the short interruption of the Crimean war, which was 
followed in its turn by unexpected successes of the Czar in Central 
Asia, involving great interests of empire and of trade. 

But the bold sweep which Russia has made within the last few 
years into what hitherto was “Independent Tartary,” is again 
suddenly marred by risings on the Khirgiz steppe. In launching 
forward so audaciously, she “caught a Tartar” in the rear. From 
the silent dungeon-depths of the great prison-house in which she 
keeps manacled so many discordant nationalities, a vague cry of 
rebellion now issues forth, reminding us of races that are yet restive 
against her armed heel, Herself, in a great measure, Tartar by 
‘ origin, we see her path crossed by Tartar tribes, few in number, but 
of a spirit not so easily tamed ; tribes whose rude notions of self- 
government find an echo, however faint, among kindred populations 
on the Wolga, the Don, and the Dnieper. it is a spectacle full of 
instruction to a watchful statesmanship—to such a statesmanship, at 
least, as it might be conceived were Europe, instead of being Ceesar- 
ridden, mapped out into free commonwealths, with a far-seeing 
Eastern policy of their own. Kart Brinp. 











THE QUESTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Durine the session which has just closed, the House of Lords has 
in two different ways entertained the idea of alteration in its own 
constitution. It has, in fact, actually passed a Bill, originating in 
the other House, by which an important section of its body has been 
deprived of seats. Further, it read a second time, with a general 
assent, though on the third reading it rejected, a Bill, emanating 
from one of its own members, by which the hereditary principle was 
to a certain extent surrendered. A year ago the members of the 
House renounced their privilege of voting by proxy. These facts 
show that the peers themselves recognise that their House, like the 
other, must be modified to adapt it to the changes that pass over the 
nation. Those who are outside the peerage, it need not be said, have 
long perceived the necessity. When all parties have thus joined in 
making one change already, and all agree that other changes must 
follow, it is not too soon to begin to inquire of what nature they 
should be, and how far they should go. 

The first step in the inquiry is to understand the nature of the 
circumstances which have brought about this concurrence of opinion. 
These lie on the surface of our current history. The House of Lords 
has at present no definite place, no actual power in the Constitution. 
Its theory of existence is in conflict with the facts of its work, and 
these facts are irreconcilable with each other. The Constitution has 
created three bodies of nearly equal authority ; they are commonly 
called balances, or checks on each other, and much ingenuity has 
been shown by commentators in pointing out how they reciprocally 
operate. But the truth is that they were not purposely thus framed, 
but that they grew out of the progress of the nation, and the same 
influence has almost destroyed their separate action. The Sovereign 
—with the right of deciding on war or peace; with the whole power 
of the executive; with the means, through the ministers, of initiating 
legislation; with the privilege of vetoing ; and with all the indirect 
authority derived from being the fountain of honour among a people 
which has a great reverence for bestowed honour—fills the first 
place. But the irresistible growth of free institutions, while leaving 
all these powers resident nominally in the Sovereign, has committed 
their exercise to the ministers, and by establishing in the House of 
Commons the right of selecting the ministers, has virtually trans- 
ferred the whole of these functions to the representatives of the 
people. Thus, between the Crown and the House of Commons there 
can, according to our practice, be no dispute, for they are both one. 
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The House of Lords has nominally co-equal authority with the House 
of Commons. In everything but money bills, it may initiate, amend, 
adopt, or reject any measure. Even money bills it may, without 
amending, adopt or reject. It may censure ministers, or apply to 
the Sovereign to remove them. But in the practical exercise of its 
powers there comes in a fatal flaw. The Sovereign need not regard 
its demands, and the Commons are able to overrule its dissent. 
Supported by a majority in the Lower House, a minister may defy 
the Upper. Moreover, the minister who has the favour of the people 
can insist on the Sovereign giving him the means of overruling the 
opposition of the Peers. When Lord Grey refused to hold office 
unless the king consented to create as many peers as might be neces- 
sary to secure a vote in his favour—when William IV., however 
reluctantly, was compelled {o consent, and when the Peers, knowing 
that this concession was made, passed a Bill which they had before 
thrown out, the principle was irrevocably established that what the 
people positively demand must be carried into effect by the ministers 
of the Sovereign, and cannot be resisted by the House of Lords. Since 
that occasion the threat has never needed to be again made, because 
it has been always understood. That House has, therefore, no longer 
any real power in the Constitution, in opposition to the national 
will; and this has been admitted by all the ablest among the peers 
themselves, notably by Lord Salisbury, both last year and this. 

Yet, as I have said, while the theory of the House of Lords is at 
variance with the facts, the facts are not reconcilable with each 
other. Instead of the power of the House—which can no longer be 
exercised on any great subject of legislation—being, like that of the 
Sovereign, handed over to some other body, to exercise in conformity 
with the spirit of the time, it is still occasionally exerted, but in a 
manner capricious, irregular, and unmeaning. What the House of 
Commons is determined shall become law, does become law in spite 
of any objections the Peers may make. But what the House of 
Commons is of opinion should become law, without expressing a 
positive determination that it shall, is as often as not rejected by the 
Peers. All the great measures of the century have been carried 
either in spite of the hostile vote of the Peers, or at least overruling 
their known sentiments. The equality of rights given to Catholics, 
to Dissenters, and to Jews; the repeal of the taxes on food and on 
knowledge; the extension of political power to the mass of the 
people; and the disestablishment of the Irish Church, have all been 
sanctioned by the Lords against their avowed opinions. But some 
of these great measures were granted at once, others were delayed, 
and some of no less moment are still retarded by their objections. 
Their resistance, which in the end they know must be futile, is at 
the moment measured only by their guess as to the probability of its 
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being allowed. Their decisions are consequently based on no principle, 
and cannot be foreseen. It was quite uncertain, till the division 
took place, whether they would reject or accept the principle of the 
Irish Church Bill. They first struck out, and then of themselves 
they restored, the clause disqualifying Irish bishops to sit in their 
‘House. They first voted against, and then voted for, concurrent en- 
dowment of Catholics with manses and glebes. When their amend- 
ments were rejected, they first resolved to insist on them all, and then 
gave them all up for a compromise which they declared was no equi- 
valent. They threw out the Universities Bill and the Scottish 
Education Bill, with an equal disregard of the present wishes of the 
nation, and of the certainty of being obliged very soon to accept 
much more positive Bills on both subjects. It is needless to go 
through the examples of their similar action in regard to other 
questions in former years. No one reviewing recent events can help 
acknowledging that the rule of the Lords is to act on their own ideas, 
no matter how much opposed to the ideas of the bulk of the nation, 
as expressed by the House of Commons; but to act thus so long only 
as they can do so without arousing indignation against themselves, 
and to abandon all pretence of resistance the instant that, if continued, 
it would imperil their own position. Hence it may be said with 
truth that our present Government is government by an impracticable 
constitution, made practicable by a perpetual threat of revolution. 

It cannot be pretended that such a situation is useful or whole- 
some for the State. Every argument for the maintenance of a second 
chamber fails in presence of such action. The Lords cannot be said 
to ensure deliberation, when they give way precisely on those occa- 
sions when the nation, being angry and excited, might be thought 
most to need time for reflection. They are not a moderating power, 
when they withdraw from the scene just when moderation is espe- 
cially needed. What they do achieve is only to compel that every 
question shall pass through a prolonged period of agitation, and be 
finally settled by considerations which have nothing to do with its 
merits. The House of Lords does nothing more, on any great 
question, than force the country to pass the bill several times in the 
same shape, with ever-increasing bitterness and exasperation, until 
at last the debate is turned away from the subject itself, to the 
entirely different inquiry, whether the House of Lords should be 
longer suffered to stand in the way of the popular will. Now no 
one deprecates the careful and mature consideration of principles 
before legislation takes place; but it is a worse than fruitless waste 
of time when, after the nation has positively accepted the principles, 
its legislative machinery is kept at work for a succession of years 
in doing in vain what it might do effectually at once. Meantime 
not only is the time of the legislature lost, but the business of the 
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country is interrupted. It becomes necessary to agitate, to hold 
great public meetings, to set up societies and other organisations, 
with the view, not of enlightening the public mind, but of showing 
to the Lords the strength of its will. How much time and energy, 
sorely needed for the prosecution of other vital reforms, has been 
thus wasted, it is impossible to calculate. But certainly it is not 
good to be always teaching the country that the principles on which 
it has made up its mind can only be brought into operation by means 
of a violence imposed on a branch of the legislature which we are 
still formally told is entitled to respect. 

If, indeed, the pleasure of the Peers could be really of any perma- 
nent force in our Government, it would be necessary to say much 
harder things of the constitution of their body than is called for 
when their actual impotence is considered. The pretension of a 
number of men, distinguished from their fellow-citizens only by the 
fact that it was not themselves, but some of their ancestors, that were 
ennobled, to exercise sway over the nation, would be unendurable if 
it were effectual. The monstrous absurdity could scarcely be height- 
ened by the additional reflection that in very many cases the cause 
of original ennobling of the family was some circumstance which 
truly was its disgrace, or was the mere possession of wealth, no 
matter how got. The assertion of a right to legislate for the com- 
munity on the part of a single class was defensible while that class 
stood above the rest in culture, capacity for organisation, and inde- 
pendence. But it is wholly without apology when other classes 
become equal in these respects. The privilege, then, rests only on 
tradition without reason, or at most only on the circumstance that 
the majority of its members are wealthy men and landowners; 
though by no means either including, or even entitled to represent, 
the bulk of these classes. Yet even were the claim to represent 
wealth or land well founded, it is not now recognised as by itself a 
qualification for making laws for the whole people. And the plea 
which has been sometimes urged, that the House of Lords is needed 
to protect the working classes from the tyranny of employers of 
labour, or other interests (such as the railway) which are potent in 
the Lower House, becomes untenable now that these classes have a 
direct representation in that House which enables them, if they 
choose, to protect themselves. 


The theory of the constitutional equality and independence of the 
Peers thus wholly breaking down in practice, and their surviving 
powers being attended with such manifest mischiefs when exercised, 
the supporters of the institution fall back on two arguments for its 
defence. Both have been forcibly stated by Lord Salisbury, the 
ablest and most clear-headed advocate of his order. One is, that the 
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true function of the Peers is to delay legislation by the House of 
Commons until it is ascertained that that body correctly expresses 
the national will. This was Lord Salisbury’s excuse for rejecting the 
Trish Church Suspensory Bill of last year. The other is, that 
the nation only decides on principles, and does not consider details 
or methods, in regard to which the judgment of the Lords is entitled 
to equal weight with that of the members of the House of Commons. 
This was Lord Salisbury’s reason for introducing this session the 
amendments into the Irish Church Bill, which so vitally changed 
its character, and which at last were so summarily rejected. 

Both arguments rest, in truth, on the assumption that there are in 
the nation two classes—one the naturally born to govern, some of 
whom are in the Lords and some in the Commons, and the other the 
naturally born to be governed, who may have general opinions in 
favour of Whigs or Tories, but have no capacity and no ideas in 
reference to practical details of government. In the former character 
it is permissible to ascertain whether they approve the policy traced 
out by Whigs or Tories ; in the second it is not worth while to ask 
their opinions, for it is not their part to have any. Both suggestions 
display a total misappreciation of the nature of free government. It 
is the essence of freedom that every one thinks for himself, and does 
not delegate that duty to any representative, and that he sends his 
representative to shape the expression, but not to alter the substance 
of his opinions. Now if at any time the representatives of a nation of 
freemen were to mis-state their wishes, it would certainly not need 
the intervention of a House of Lords to discover the fact. By meet- 
ings, petitions, and letters, the constituencies have ample means of 
showing whether or not their representatives are fulfilling their 
desires. If any manifestation of that sort were made, Government 
would feel compelled to put the inquiry in the only formal and legiti- 
mate method—by a dissolution. The idea that, in the absence of any 
such indications, it is the part of the House of Lords to step in and 
to protect the constituencies from a misrepresentation of which they 
seem to be unconscious, is absurd. It is no less absurd to pretend 
that the members of the two Houses stand in the position of a 
supreme council, charged with the settling of the details of the 
policy the nation has dictated. If the details are important, the 
members of the House of Commons receive instructions on them, as 
well as on the. principles of the measure, directly from those who 
elect them ; and to abandon these in deference to the opinion of a few 
peers would be treachery to popular government. If the details are 
unimportant, it is not very likely that the common sense of six 
hundred selected gentlemen sitting in one room will be of inferior 
worth to the common sense of four hundred unselected gentlemen 
(of whom, usually, barely a tenth attend) sitting in another room. 
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The practical value of the action of the House of Lords in delaying 
legislation till the opinion of the country, as distinguished from the 
opinion of the House of Commons, is manifested, may be traced in the 
history of the last half century. I am not aware of any important 
question carried through all its stages in the Commons which has not, 
in longer or shorter time, become law. ‘Thus the delay enforced by 
the House of Lords has been actually of no effect on legislation 
whatever. In not one instance has it appeared that the nation has 
been over hasty, or that its representatives have been mistaken in 
its opinions. The one instance, cited by Lord Salisbury last year, in 
which rejection by the Lords led to withdrawal of a proposal for a 
time—the case of the Appropriation Clause—has ceased this year to 
be an exception. But while it lasted it was an exception that proved 
the evils of the delay caused by the peers. The country approved of a 
modification of the Irish Church, which would have abated, in some 
slight degree, a great Irish grievance. In the time for reconsidera- 
tion procured it by the Lords it repented of its generous thoughts, 
and resolved to allow the grievance to live. It has now come back 
to its wiser mind, and has extirpated the evil more thoroughly than 
was then proposed. But is the fact, that the House of Lords pro- 
cured a quarter of a century of longer life to a flagrant iniquity, a 
thing upon which its defenders should plume themselves? On the 
other hand, when the nation, in a moment of mere excitement, 
rushes into hasty legislation, we do not find the Peers exercise any 
calming influence. They passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill with- 
out any demur, though it was eminently a case in which a year or 
two given to reflection would have shown the nation that the offence 
was not worth the retort. 

It must be added to the serious inconveniences of the present 
arrangements, that they provoke a frequent breach of the law by 
individual peers themselves. The theory which gives to their House 
an equal power, which they dare not use, excludes them from any 
right to interfere with the election of members of the other House. 
Thus they are forbidden to take a part in the construction of the 
assembly which represents the nation. But, perfectly conscious that 
the real power resides in that assembly, individual peers are under 
constant temptation to interfere with its election. And they do 
interfere. More or less openly many peers exert their private 
influence, in all cases of great, in some, of overpowering weight, in 
favour of a particular candidate. This systematic breach of the 
letter of the law is of evil example. It tends to bring our constitu- 
tion into discredit, and exasperates hostility against a class which, 
endowed with so large privileges, seems to grasp at more, to which 
the constitution declares it not entitled. 

Again, through the operation of the same anomaly, the country 
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loses the benefit of the service of such peers as could really render it 
good service. Compelled to sit in a chamber where nothing is done 
but what is obstructive, their talent for constructive legislation is 
merely lost. If they attempt anything they are voted down by the 
inert mass of prejudice around them. Their lives are spent in the 
Sisyphean labour of trying to persuade men who have no capacity of 
being persuaded, and whose minds yield only to the influence of self- 
alarm. Nor is it only that we lose in this way the advantages that 
we might gain from such intellect as is born into a hereditary House. 
We lose, also, all that which is elevated to the House as a reward. 
Every great lawyer, general, diplomatist, historian, or philosopher, 
who is honoured with a peerage, is removed from the sphere in which 
his knowledge and ability would have full and direct influence to one 
in which he acts only as an essay-writer. Genius cannot indeed be 
thus extinguished, but it is deprived of its practical power. So 
thoroughly is this recognised by all statesmen that they accept a 
peerage only when about to retire from active life; and such of them 
as are elevated by succession, leave the House of Commons with a 
reluctance which they are at no puains to disguise. <A sufficiently 
plain comment on our policy in maintaining an institution which the 
best of our politicians shun as political extinction. 


Summing up the results of this examination of the function of the 
House of Lords at the present day, we may describe it as at the best 
harmless; at the worst, provocative of revolution. Between these 
two extremes there springs from its action every variety of futile 
irritation, of useless delay, of interruption to legislation, of distraction 
of the public mind, of unconstitutional interference with elections, of 
loss of public ability ; while these evils are not redeemed by any real 
services in checking violence or unreasonable excitement. In deal- 
ing with an institution thus condemned by its own conduct and its 
own members, two courses are possible: the one is, to correct, amend, 
and strengthen it; the other is, to remove it. Let us examine both. 

The former course is that which this year hus been recommended 
by Earl Russell, acceded to by the Duke of Argyll, and not opposed 
by Lord Derby. The idea on which it is founded, is that the House 
of Lords lacks weight because it is not representative. This means 
that its ideas are not in accord with those of any considerable section 
of the nation. The remedy proposed was to create life peers, limited 
more or less in number. ‘Thus, it was argued, it would be reinforced 
with men brought fresh from the outer world, men of ability, who 
would know what the world wants, and who would not be excluded 
by the fact that they were too poor to support a hereditary dignity. 
The obvious remark on this proposal is that it is an absolute con- 
demnation of the principle of a hereditary pecrage at all. It confesses 
that hereditary peers by themselves are, as a body, so stupid that the 
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ordinary means of enlightenment—books, newspapers, oral discus- 
sions, and reflections—fail to affect their minds; and that clever 
men, who are not born peers, must be brought in to teach them by 
special demonstration, or, if that fails, to outvote them. But when 
this was done the question would be immediately suggested, why an 
element should be retained in the composition of the House which is 
shown to need such a corrective, by the fact of the corrective being 
applied ? It is clear that as soon as the respective reasons for the 
existence of the two classes of peers became understood, the country 
would never endure that a measure, supported by a majority of the 
life peers, should be rejected by a majority of the hereditary peers ; 
and then the arrangement would be overturned, and in some way or 
other the life peers would be endowed with the supreme authority. 
The case of the law lords, who have gradually ousted the other lords 
of any jurisdiction in legal questions, shows how superior knowledge 
and ability would foree its way to sole predominance, in despite of 
any constitutional theory of equality. And a further objection to 
the arrangement would be that it would draw an exceedingly sharp, 
and to both sides a painful line; between wealth and intellect. 
The hereditary peers would sit by virtue of honours conferred on an 
ancestor and transmitted to them because they were rich. The life 
peers would sit Ly virtue of honours conferred on themselves, but 
which they are too poor to transmit. Few self-raiscd men like to 
admit that their poverty must still confine them to a lower grade, 
and few rich men like to admit that they owe their position especially 
to their riches. Jcalousies would be inevitable, and class distinctions, 
the worst of all distinctions, would become rooted in the constitution 
of the legislature. 

To counterbalance these inherent evils of the plan, what would be 
gained ? IPfthe House of Lords were to be thus made stronger, how 
is its strength to be exercised? If in concurrence with the opinions 
of the House of Commons, it would be merely superfluous. If in 
opposition to the House of Commons, the present perils of the consti- 
tution would be aggravated. Supposing the two Houses to come into 
conflict, a greater degree of strength in that one which, from the 
nature of the case, must certainly at last give way, would be un- 
mitigatedly mischievous. It would prolong and exacerbate the 
conflict, it would rouse a fiercer agitation in the country, it 
would strain more severely all our institutions; yet, in the end, it 
would be ineffectual. It would not even procure for the judgment of 
the life peers a shade more of authority than they would otherwise 
have had. On the contrary,. removing them from the House of 
Commons, it would deprive them of the influence wkich, as members 
of that assembly, they would have had in its practical deliberations. 
So far, indeed, the House of Commons would be weakened by the loss 
of intellect which it would otherwise comprehend. But it would not 
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the less remain the supreme power of the nation, whose decisions no 
intellect outside its limits could practically overturn, except by that 
process to which the House of Lords could, from its position, never 
contribute—the slow ripening of public opinion in the nation. 

These considerations, brought out more clearly by the discussions 
on Karl Russell’s Bill, must incline us to reject the idea, which at 
first has much plausibility, of a mixed House of hereditary and life 
peers. There remains to be considered the question of a House com- 
posed solely of members specially appointed for their own merits, 
whether it be by nomination or by election, and whether for life or 
for a limited term. This raises the question of the advantage or 
disadvantage of a second Chamber as a branch of a popular con- 
stitution. 

In considering this question, it may be interesting to compare the 
ideas and forms which have been adopted by other countries, and by 
our own colonies, in framing their constitutions. I have therefore 
attempted to bring together an outline of the nature of the Upper 
Houses in the leading States of the world, and thus to show at a glance 
the ideas which prevail respecting the principles on which such 
Chambers should be established. It is proper, however, to add that ina 
few cases the works of reference I have had access to only bring the 
information down to the last two or three years, and therefore I 
cannot vouch that changes may not have occurred within that time. 


INDEPENDENT STATES. 
UPPER HOUSES. 


France—Senate. Composed of cardinals, marshals, and admirals 
of the empire, as ex-officio members, and of 150 other members nomi- 
nated for life by the Emperor, but with power of resigning. 

Iraty—Senate. Composed solely of members nominated by the 
King for life, subject to a report by a Committce of the Senate on 
each nomination, stating the public services or other reason jus- 
tifying it. 

Portucar—Chamber of Peers. Composed solely of members 
nominated by the King for life. Hereditary peerage, which was 
formerly partly in existence, abolished in 1864. 

Beicium—Senate. Elected directly by the people for eight years, 
if no dissolution takes place sooner. 

Hortann—First Chamber. Elected by the provincial Diets for 
nine years, if no dissolution takes place sooner. 

Denmark—Landsthing. Composed of 66 members, 12 nomi- 
nated for life by the King, the remainder elected by indirect universal 
suffrage for eight years. 

North German Unton—No Upper House proper, a Federal 
Council composed of 43 representatives nominated by the several 
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States, is in some respects its equivalent. The members of the 
Council have the privilege of being present in the Parliament, which 
is elected by universal suffrage. 

Prussta—MHouse of Lords. Composed of hereditary members, 
certain ex-officio members, representatives of universities, chapters, 
towns, and of the provincial landowners, and members nominated 
(unlimited in number) by the King for life, or for a shorter time. 

Avsrria— Upper House. Composed of hereditary princes, a limited 
number of nobles, and other members nominated for life by the 
Emperor for distinguished services. 

Huncary—SHouse of Magnates. Composed of prelates, hereditary 
peers, and lord-licutenants of counties, nominated by the Crown. 

GreEcE—No Upper House. 

SwitzERLAND— State Council. Composed of representatives of the 
Cantonal Governments, appointed for three years. 

Unirep Srates— Senate. Composed of members elected by the 
State legislatures, for six years. 


BRITISH CQLONIES. 
UPPER HOUSES. 

Canapa—Senate. Composed of 78 members; one-half nominated 
by Governor-General for life, the other half to be elected. 

Care or Goop Hore—Legislative Council. Elected directly by 
people for ten years. Qualification of members— possession of £2,000 
real, or £4,000 personal estate. 

New Zeatanp—Legislative Council. Nominated by Crown for life. 

New Sovran Wates—Legislative Assembly. Nominated by Crown 
for twenty-one years. 

QurENsLanD—Legislative Council. Nominated by Crown; 138 
members for five years, and 10 for life. 

Sourn AvusrraLia—Legislative Council. Composed of 18 members, 
elected for twelve years, 6 retiring every four years, and not subject 
to dissolution. No property qualification of members. Qualification 
of electors—£50 freehold, or £25 rental occupation. 

Vicror1a—Legislative Assembly. Composed of 30 members, elected 
for ten years, 6 retiring every two years. Qualification of members 
—£500 a year; of electors—£100 a year, or membership of a pro- 
fession. 

Tasmanta—Legislative Council. Composed of 15 members, elected 


by owners of £50 freeholds, or members of a profession, or graduates 
of a university. 


There are two points which stand out clearly on reviewing the 
foregoing abstract. The first is, that though the systems of foreign 
constitutional monarchies and of our own colonial possessions have 
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been confessedly moulded in great degree in imitation of our own, 
there is nowhers in the world to be found the absolute respect which 
we pay to the pure aristocratic element. In Europe it survives only 
in some of the German constitutions which are still in the stage of 
transition, but even there it is greatly less preponderant than with 
us. In America it does not exist, for our descendants in the New 
World early saw and recoiled from the danger of bestowing heredi- 
tary honours and power as a reward on individuals. In our colonies 
it is conspicuously absent. The second point is, that the system of 
nomination of members of an Upper Chamber by the sovereign, 
whether for life or for a shorter period, exists only ina few countries, 
and to a limited extent. In our own colonies this characteristic is 
quite as marked as in foreign States. And the objection to personal 
nomination is evidently growing in strength. In Italy it is restricted; 
and in France, where the new constitution proposes to put the 
authority of the Senate more nearly on a par with that of the Chamber 
of Deputics than it has been since 1852, there is arising a demand 
that the senators shall be elected by the provincial councils. 

But when we ask whether the existence of a second chamber, with 
co-equal authority, is a good device for the purposes of legislation, 
we must admit that the mere prestige of custom which it anywhere 
enjoys is not sufficient to support it in the present day. It was not 
originally established from experience of the defects of a single 
Chamber, nor from a reasoned-out preference of the double form in 
principle. In grew up in Europe as a necessary consequence of tlic 
feudal system, which drew a sharp line between the lords of the land 
and the burgesses of the towns, and which, when the latter could not 
be deprived of some rights of freedom, at least maintained the sepa- 
ration of them as an inferior class. To such a class were naturally 
added the representatives of the poorer inhabitants of the rural 
districts, when they, too, attained recognition. Pride and privilege 
were thus embodied in the Upper House; the strength of union 
found its defence in the Lower. But these circumstances sre no 
longer such as form our open motives for any political arrangement, 
and it must therefore be on other grounds than those which ied to 
its establishment, that the maintenance of an Upper Chamber can 
be now supported. 

The chief reason is, the belief that a stability, a freedom from 
rashness and from violence, are thus imparted to the Government. 
It is thought that a second chamber, composed of perfectly indepen- 
dent persons, may take acalmer, or at least a different view of 
circumstances that freshly arise, and may thus delay a decision till 
reconsideration suggests a different course of action. Certainly, it 
must be admitted that if there be two bodies with equal powers, and 
one of them dissents from the opinion of the other, delay must 
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ensue. Dut it does not follow that delay is necessarily wisdom, or 
that deliberation cannot be secured in any other way. It has been 
already pointed out that the delay caused by the objections of the 
House of Lords has been always, of recent years, purely hurtful, 
and ultimately vain. The like delay, caused by any other form of 
the machinery, would have been no less injurious. And when we 
seek for the reason why this is the case, we find it in the fact that 
the forms of our Constitution are such as to ensure the most ample 
deliberation in the Lower House. On every measure of vital im- 
portance a direct appeal is, in the first instance, made to the nation 
by a dissolution. Before a Bill is brought in, the leave of the House 
must be obtained ; it must then be read a first time; afterwards a 
second time ; then committed, and considered clause by clause ; then 
ordered to be reported; then the report must be received; then the 
bill must be read a third time; and finally it must be directed to 
pass. On every one of these stages there may be debate and 
division, besides many other opportunities, such as motions for 
reporting progress, &c., on which fresh discussions of principle and 
detail may be raised, and by which a minority may secure even 
more than enough of delay. After such ample deliberation by the 
representatives of the nation, who themselves are every day coming 
more and more under the direct influence of the suggestions of their 
constituents, it is scarcely reasonable to urge that an entirely ex- 
traneous engine must be introduced to interpose a delay which is 
not needed for consideration, and which can produce no effect in 
altering the national decision. 

On the other side, there must be set down several grave disadvan- 
tages arising from the institution of a double chamber. In the first 
place there is the possibility of a dead-lock occurring from the posi- 
tive discord of the two Chambers, of which we have seen a recent 
example in Victoria; while, on a different question, something of 
the same sort has been displayed in Prussia. It is obvious that, in 
such a case, the victory must always ultimately be with the repre- 
sentatives of the people; but it may be attained only after extreme 
inconvenience and perilous convulsions. In the second place, the 
establishment of an Upper House, by creating a position of higher 
dignity, deprives the Lower and really powerful House of the services 
of some of the ablest and probably most moderate men,—and this 
all the more in proportion as the Upper House is able to exercise 
a sufficient show of authority to attract them, although in it they 
may really have far less influence than they would have had in the 
other Chamber. In the third place, there is the division of respon- 
sibility, which is a dangerous principle to introduce. In America 
the evil of this has been shown in contributing to the growth of 
demagogism; for every member of the Lower House who desires, 
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for private ends, to propose an extravagant measure, may do it 
without risk, and all the members who are disposed to cultivate the 
favour of a section of the community may support it without alarm, 
in the confidence that, even if passed, the Senate, on which the 
responsibility of final decision rests, will reject it. Many instances 
could be cited from recent American history, showing how this 
system tends to render the Lower House much more reckless and 
violent than it would be were no such resource in reserve to prevent 
its action from taking effect. 

Very great weight must, I think, be attributed by unprejudiced 
minds to each of these considerations. The first shows that one of 
the leading inconveniences attaching to the House of Lords as at 
present constituted, would attach in an increased degree to any more 
powerful Upper Chamber. The second shows that one of the main 
evils which we have seen to belong to the system of life peerages 
must arise out of any system which creates a Chamber of eminent 
men distinct from the Chamber of Representatives. Dut the third 
will, it seems to me, be found on examination to be the gravest 
of all objections to the dual form of government. One of the 
principles which is becoming most fully recognised as a funda- 
mental condition of good government is, that responsibility shall be 
clearly defined and precisely fixed. Wherever there is confusion 
or ambiguity in this respect, we know we have to expect inat- 
tention, recklessness, and self-seeking. he axiom is admitted in 
regard to executive functions, and any popular government must 
largely exercise and direct such functions. But it is equally true of 
general legislation. Whoever does not feel that on his shoulders 
will rest a certain and distinct measure of responsibility for every 
law for which he votes, is deprived of one of the strongest motives 
that can act on the mind to fix it to upright and honourable pursuit 
of the public good. In every case in which legislation is needed, 
there are always abundance of private motives suggesting a wrorg 
course. Against their influence there are but two principles that 
can be relied on—intrinsic honesty, and the knowledge that what is 
done will be by the public and by posterity attributed to the persons 
who have the power of doing it. It is dangerous in the extreme to 
depend on the former principle unsustained by the latter. But the 
latter is fatally impaired when a distinct body is created which may 
divide the blame or stop the progress of an error. When the con- 
currence of two Chambers, one of which decides after the decision of 
the other is pronounced, and each of which is at perfect liberty to 
act on its own ideas, is made necessary to the enactment of a measure, 
it is inevitable that the Chamber which decides first—generally the 
Lower—must feel its responsibility less than that of the Chamber 
which decides last. The members of the Lower will always feel that 
they are to a great extent absolved from blame when they are able 
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to say, “ We, indeed, thought honestly that the measure was good, 
but the Upper Chamber had the benefit of fuller and riper and later 
consideration, and it is to blame for passing a bad measure.” On 
the other hand the Upper Chamber will be able to say, “‘ We thought 
the measure open to serious objection, but we could not set aside the 
opinion of the direct representatives of the people.” It is obvious 
how materially the sense of personal responsibility must be thus 
divided, and by division weakened. That such a feeling is not shown 
at present in the House of Commons arises from the fact that the 
other House is recognised to be really powerless ; but it would rapidly 
arise if, by any change in the constitution of the Upper House, it 
should come to be a body exercising the actual as well as nominal 
right of independent decision. 

As therefore a people makes progress in enlightenment and self- 
respect, itis probable that the idea of any advantage accruing from a 
division of the legislative assembly will disappear. The several 
classes of the nation will then decide, outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment, on what they deem best for the commonwealth ; arguments, to 
be effectual, must be addressed to them; and the leaders of the 
nation will be the men whom they select as the most faithful expo- 
nents of the general opinion. When this is the ease, it is plain that 
Parliament will really occupy only the position of giving expression 
to public opinion already formed, while no doubt itself also con- 
tributing to the formation of that opinion by which it is ultimately 
swayed. But then its division into two Houses will be evidently a 
clumsy and useless expedient. There can be no benefit from the 
nation speaking with a double tongue, and none from the nation 
being addressed by the persons whom it respects from one Chamber 
rather than from another. When such a time comes, a single 
Chamber that shall gather into itself the representation of every 
class, that shall thus ascertain and exhibit the strength of opinion so 
far as matured in the nation, that shall include the whole ability which 
the nation is able to obtain for the practical development of its will, 
will be seen to be at once the simplest, the safest, and the wisest 
form in which its government can be carried on. 

The important question for our consideration at present is whether 
Great Britain has reached that stage. Most of the evidences of 
it are apparent to those who can see the facts under the names. It 
is the nation which decides on our policy in every question of 
moment. It is public opinion, not parliamentary opinion, which is 
appealed to by statesmen. It is popular approval rather than parlia- 
mentary applause that makes statesmen powerful. We all know 
that of late years even the House of Commons, being composed to a 
large extent of persons belonging to a limited class, has held private 
opinions at variance with those of the nation, but has been obliged, 
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in deference to the nation, to refrain from acting on them. Had that 
House been able to vote by ballot, it would have declared for the 
recognition of the Southern States of America, but it was withheld 
by the knowledge that the bulk of the nation felt differently. Had 
it in like manner been tested on the question of Reform—nay, even 
on that of the Irish Church, still more on that of the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, it would have returned a different response from that 
which, forced by the pressure of opinion among its constituents, it 
has declared by its open votes. When the country, in the reaction 
following on the Free Trade agitation, was indisposed to exertion, 
the House of Commons indulged itself in doing nothing, and in 
admiring a leader who taught it how least could be done. When 
the country decided on action the House had to act, and to accept a 
leader whom it did not love, but whom the country trusted. When 
the House of Representatives has thus to follow the country, it is 
inconceivable that any other House should be able to resist. 

Again, in addressing the country, and thus aiding in the formation 
of the opinion which governs, it is unquestionable that the position 
of a member of Parliament gives considerable accession of power. 
But this is chiefly derived from the circumstance that the position 
shows that the speaker has been already chosen as a leader by a con- 
siderable section of the public. Thus let the newspaper reports of 
speeches at public meetings be observed, and it will be noticed that, 
as between men of equal personal ability, far the largest space is 
given to the representatives of the larger constituencies. So we are 
all conscious that the line taken on any public question by the 
members for the great towns exercises an appreciable influence in the 
country, while even great cleverness, not so backed, has often no 
general influence at all. Mr. Lowe’s denunciations of Reform, 
applauded to the echo in Parliament, had no power to prevent 
Parliament from voting for Reform the next year; but had 
Mr. Lowe represented Manchester instead of Calne, the country 
would have seen that the question must at least be put off. <As to 
the House of Lords we have had very recent occasion to observe that 
the eloquence of the peers had not the least practical effect on the 
public. Nor, probably, can any leading question be named in which 
a speech in the Peers’ House has in the remotest degree influenced 
the mind of the nation. It follows that the national will is deter- 
mined by the enlightenment of its own reason—a process in which 
every mind produces an effect proportioned to the weight that is 
attributed to it, either because of inherent ability, or because of 
representing the conclusions of many other minds, but in which 
mere rank or position, if not due to such causes, has hardly any 
influence. Indeed, the antagonism which is excited by undeserved 
dignity of position will even operate to a considerable extent in 
forming a pubiic opinion adverse to conclusions so recommended. 
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If then this country were to be governed expressly by only one 
Chamber, the change in its essential procedure would hardly be 
perceptible. All measures would still, as now, be settled by the 
general voice. There would be as much deliberation, as much cau- 
tion, and no greater number of blunders. The country would still 
choose its own leaders, as it does now, to express its will in action, 
and would be affected by the same influences as now in forming its 
decision, The practical difference would only be that needful 
reforms would be passed as soon as the mind of the country was 
made up, instead of being kept back for two or three years after 
that period has arrived. 

But it is most important to keep in view that the position of the 
peers themselves would be very much changed for the better. 
Under the old Florentine Republic the nobles as a class were, by the 
wise jealousy of freemen, excluded expressly from participation in 
politics. But when a noble had deserved peculiarly well of the 
State, the reward which he coveted, and which was bestowed upon 
him, was to be degraded from his order that he might be 
enrolled in the higher class of simple citizens. Such is the boon 
which abolition of the second Chamber would confer upon the 
worthier of the peers. It would be, in truth, their enfranchisement. 
It would relieve them from the dull task of striving to persuade the 
heavy minds around them that what the nation wills must be done. 
It would open to them the doors of the House in which their intellect 
could freely play. It would emancipate them from the rule which for- 
bids them to descend to the electoral arena, and would permit them to 
appeal to the sympathies, and to obtain the support, of their fellow- 
countrymen. In so doing their rank would still give them an 
advantage which need not be grudged. Other things being equal, 
an English constituency will always return a lord. But a lord who 
is equal to a commoner has often the peculiar advantage of having 
more time for study, and of the ennobling traditions of family 
honour, and generosity. When in spite of these advantages a lord 
is not equal to a commoner, we may trust to most constituencies to 
prefer the commoner. Nor need the excessive influence of great 
families in elections be feared. It must be remembered that simul- 
taneously with this change there would progress that quite indepen- 
dent movement which is tending to the equalisation of constituencies, 
and their liberation from corrupting influences. As it is, a 
neighbouring peer exercises an overpowering authority in a small 
constituency in favour of his nominee. It would hardly be enhanced 
were he the candidate in person. But amendments in our constitu- 
tion may speedily be hoped for which will in both cases deprive him 
of more influence than is due to his personal merit. 

Such is the answer which may be made to those who praise the 
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ability of the peerage as a reason for preservation of its House. 
There is no reason either to magnify or depreciate it. The peers are 
a class of men containing just the average amount of mental power of 
any other class. Sometimes by accident it may be more conspicuous, 
sometimes it may be more deficient, but, on the whole, it is just the 
average. If they have advantages from education and tradition, they 
have the disadvantages of prejudice and idleness. But whatever be 
their ability the country deserves to have the good of it. Just now that 
good is practically lost, because the ability is confined to a sphere 
where it can do no good except argue against obstructiveness. To 
open to it a sphere of equal influence with the rest of the nation is 
not degradation, still less revolution, but is enfranchisement and 
constitutional progress. Those who most frankly admire the ability 
and courage of individual peers, and who are most desirous of seeing 
the nation respect and follow its worthiest leaders, ought to be most 
eager to relieve the peers from a false position, and to abolish a 
fiction which condemns them to inactivity, and places them, if asa 
body they act at all, in an untenable position against the body of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

It is plain that public opinion is rapidly ripening in this direc- 
tion. Before many years are past the constitution of the House of 
Lords must inevitably be altered in some way. It is out of the 
question that we can have the time devoted to public business 
absorbed to so great an extent as it has lately been in repeated con- 
flicts with a House which we all know must yield at last. But it 
would not be very wise that we should seek to amend the evil by 
strengthening that House and weakening the other. The easiest 
way will be the simplest, that we should cease to try by nice mecha- 
nical devices to perturb or arrest the steady action of the great motive 
force of our constitution. The sooner we recognise that an educated 
people is the sole governing power in the State, the sooner we shall 
bring the constitution to a permanent adjustment. When we see 
that truth we shall, instead of our annual disputes with the House of 
Lords, in which we virtually abolish it many times over, settle once 
for all that no class shall have predominance, but that all shall have 
liberty. And when we have thus finally arranged our machinery of 
legislation, we shall not need to waste more time in pulling it to 
pieces for rearrangement, but shall be able to devote all our thoughts 
to the work, still heavy and long enough, which it has to do. 

J. Boyp Kinnear. 




















HEINRICH HEINE. 


THIRTEEN years have now elapsed since the death of Henrich Heine, 
and it is scarcely yet decided what position he is entitled to occupy 
in the history of European literature. Those who assign him the 
rank of a great humorist are unwilling to number him amongst the 
first poets of Germany, in close proximity to the cycle of Lessing, 
Herder, Schiller, and Goethe; while those who claim for him the 
throne vacated by Goethe are apt to overlook the humoristic and 
political side of his character. Outside Germany he is best known 
as a critic, a satirist, and a humorous writer. The French admired 
him as an Apollo, who flayed Marsyas with a grace and dexterity 
that rendered the operation, if not painless to the sufferer, at least 
pleasant to the spectator. The Germans, who were best able 
to appreciate the music and beauty of his singing, are only too 
willing to forget the bitter things he said of them beyond the Rhine. 
This is easily intelligible. As a poet he was German ; as a humorist 
he was European. The many visitors who crowded to the sick- 
chamber at Paris, where he lay shrunk to a skeleton, with a beard 
that grew long as a woman’s hair over the coverlet, carried away 
stories of satire that conquered pain, and wit whose brightness 
approaching death could not tarnish. But the songs of the poct 
spread from the woods and valleys of Germany, where they were first 
sung, and became intelligible only through translation to those who 
stood around his bed. An unfortunate misunderstanding between 
Heine’s family and his publisher has hitherto prevented the excellent 
editor of his works from obtaining access to all the materials for a 
full biography. In the meanwhile his brother has published a few 
reminiscences of Heinrich’s youth." Such a work could not fail to 
have a certain interest; in most respects it is a jejune and meagre 
chronicle of events scarcely worth recording. Until the fuller and 
promised work appears, the best magazine for the biographer will be 
the works and letters of Heine published by Messrs. Hoffmann and 
Campe, and edited by Dr. Strodtmann.? 

Heine was born at Diisseldorf on the Rhine, December 13th, 1799. 
He himself dated his birth from the 1st January, 1800, in order that, 
as he laughingly said, he might be spoken of as one of the first men 
of the century. His father, Sigismund Heine, belonged, as did his 
ancestors, to the mercantile class. He was a Jew, but, unlike his 


(1) ‘Erinnerungen an Heinrich Heine und Seine Familie, von seinem Bruder Maxi- 
milian Heine.” Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1868. 
(2) “ Heine’s Sammtliche Werke.” Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe. 1865, 
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brother, Solomon Heine, the Hamburg banker, never attained to con- 
siderable wealth. He married Elizabeth von Geldern, the daughter of 
a medical man of some local celebrity. We do not know much of the 
mother of Heinrich Heine, but we do know that she always retained 
the affection of her son, for in some of his latest letters to his 
publisher he is careful that she should be provided with early copies 
of his works, and that parts, which he believed could not be pleasing 
to her, should be removed from the copies which she received. 

Heinrich had two brothers and a sister, who are still alive. It is 
to this sister that the well-known poem, “ Mein Kind, wir waren 
Kinder,” is addressed. Heinrich was entered as pupil in the Diissel- 
dorf Gymnasium. He has given an account of the advantages he 
derived from that insitution :— 


‘* Everything was to be learnt by rote: Greek, History, Geography, Chrono- 
logy. And yet many benefits have come to me from such study. For if I had 
not known the Roman kings in order it would have been afterwards perfectly 
indifferent to me whether Niebuhr had proved or had not proved that they never 
existed at all. And if I had not known those dates how could I afterwards 
have found my way about big Berlin, where one house is as like another as two 
rain-drops, and where you cannot find your friends unless you keep the number 
of their houses in your head? I used to allot my friends some historical event, 
whose date coincided with the numbers of their houses, so that I could easily 
know the number by thinking of the date; and thus it happened that I never 
saw a friend without his suggesting some historical event. For instance, if I 
met my tailor, I immediately thought of the battle of Marathon; when I saw 
the well-dressed banker, Gumpel, the destruction of Jerusalem occurred to me. 
When I met a certain insolvent Portuguese friend, I thought of the flight of 
Mahomed; when I saw the University chancellor, a man whose severe integrity 
is well known, I remembered the death of Haman. 

‘* But as regards Latin, you have no idea how involved it is. The Romans 
would never haye found time to conquer the world if they had been first obliged 
to learn Latin. This happy people knew in their very cradles what nouns have 
in accusative in im. I, on the contrary, must learn them by rote in the sweat 
of ny brow. Still, itis a grand thing that I know them. For instance, if on 
the 20th July, 1825, when I had to dispute publicly in the hall at Géttingen, I 
had said sinapem instead of sinapim, the undergraduates present might have 
detected it, and that would have been for me an eternal disgrace. Vis, buris, 
sitis, tussis, cucumis, amussis, cannabis, sinapis, these words, which haye made 
such a noise in the world, have done so by pretending to belong to a certain 
class, and yet remaining exceptions. For this reason I esteem them highly; 
and that I always have them at command, should any unforeseen need come 
upon me to use them, gives me in many a gloomy hour of life much inward 
comfort and delight.” 


From this Gymnasium Heine proceeded to study law at Bonn, 
which he seems soon to have left, and at Géttingen. Here he began 
his tragedies, “ Almansor ” and“ Ratcliffe ;” but having violated the 
univerity duelling-regulations, he was compelled to leave by a con- 
silium abeundi. 

He had already won something of the reputation of a poet. He 
had published, in 1821, a small volume of poems, and these were so 
successful that Rassmann included him among the celebrities whom 
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he noticed in his year-book for 1822. The work, small as it was, 
attracted the attention of the Baron de la Motte Fouqué, who wrote 
a poem and an affectionate letter to Heine. 

In 1822 he continued his studies at Berlin. He attended the 
lectures of Hegel, whose influence upon him was never obliterated ; 
and he further had the good fortune to be admitted to the best 
literary circles. The friendships formed at this time were the 
warmest that he made, and doubtless gave the direction to his after- 
career. These naturally began with the mercantile class, to whom 
his uncle Solomon could give him an introduction, and especially 
with a friend of the family, Moses Moser. He was one of those men, 
not uncommon in Germany, who, though engaged in active business, 
are enthusiastic students. He was a warm admirer of Hegel, and 
his friendship with Heine lasted until his own death in 1838. 

‘“*T do not like you,” said Heine, in a letter to him at this time, ‘‘ because you 
are a magazine of virtue, and know Spanish, and Syriac, and Hegelian, English, 
Arabic, and Hindostani, and have lent me your overcoat, and money, and 
have worried yourself about me, and so forth. I like you, perhaps, only for a 
silly trick of manner I have noticed in you, and a few absurd expressions that 
escape you, and stick in my memory, and haunt me pleasantly when I am in a 
good temper, or have money, and am sentimental. 

‘*T had a Pole for a friend, for whom I would have drunk myself to death; 
or rather for whom I would have stood, and would still stand to be shot, and the 
fellow was not worth a single penny, and was dirty, and had the most abomin 
able principles—but he had a guttural sound, with which he could say the work 
‘What?’ in so astounding a manner that at this very moment I can’t think of 
it without weeping and laughing.” 

It was perhaps to Moser that Heine owed his introduction to 
Varnhagen von Ense and his wife—‘the mother of young Ger- 
many,” as she was called. In her drawing-room Heine, whom she 
had named “the untutored darling of the graces,” met the best 
intellectual society of the capital. All sciences and arts were 
represented at her reunions. Hegel, the two Humboldts, Rauch, 
Schleiermacher, Hitzig, and Chamisso met each other there, and 
contact with such men must have left a certain mark upon the quick 
and sensitive nature of Heine. 

But while admission to this society developed the Hellenistic side 
of his character, the Hebraism in him was deepened by his close and 
constant familiarity with another circle which included his intimate 
friends. Most of the members of this society were Jews, and if their 
names are not so well known as those that clustered around Hegel and 
Von Ense, they had certainly no less influence upon the young poet. 
They met every Thursday evening in the house of Philipp Veit, and 
it was to this society that some of Heine’s early pieces, such as the 
“North Sea Poems,” were first submitted. Among them were, 
Moser ; Professor Gans, the Jurist, author of a work on the “ Develop- 
ment of Hereditary Right ;” Lessman Lehrman ; better known under 
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the name of Anse/mi, a critic and life-long friend of Heine; Dr. 
Zung, the Orientalist; and Mendelssohn, the father of Felix, the 
musician, who was then a boy “ with large dreamy poetical eyes.” 

The two years Heine spent at Berlin seem to have been his 
happiest. Reckless, joyous, keen in the pursuit of pleasure, he yet 
found time to write letters which reflect the careless happiness of his 
nature to the Rhenish journals, reviews of Rossmann’s, Rousseau’s, 
Smets’, Beer’s, and Henzel’s works, and to bring out his own 
tragedies. But as yet he was untouched by the terrible nervous 
disease, to the inheritance of which he so soon succeeded. 

After leaving Berlin, he resided for some time with his family at 
Liineburg and Hamburg. Owing to the illness of his father they 
seem to have been in a measure dependent upon the generosity of 
the rich Solomon Heine; and the proud nature of Heinrich, who 
hated the bounty that his position compelled him to take, embittered 
the relationship between himself and his uncle’s family. His letters 
to Moser show how eagerly he looked forward to a position of inde- 
pendence, which, alas! he never entirely reached. It was, perhaps, 
the feeling of unwilling dependence that gave rise to much of the 
cynicism which marked and marred his best works. On leaving the 
society of Moser, too, a strong reaction in his mind set in against 
the Jews, and he was already beginning to reap the consequences of 
his free and out-spoken criticisms. ‘ How I despise this pack of 
men,” he writes, “the uncircumcised with the circumcised!” Per- 
haps at this time he despised the circumcised most. While at 
Berlin he had joined the Jewish Union for Culture and Science, and had 
promised to write for a magazine which had been planned. But the 
early numbers offended his delicate literary taste. “I have read it,” he 
wrote to the editor, Dr. Zung, “but I must candidly confess that the 
greatest part, yes, three parts of the third number, is unpleasant on 
account of the negligent style. I don’t want Goethe’s style, but an 
intelligible one. I have studied all forms of German—Saxon German, 
Swabian German, and Franconian German—but our Magazine 
German gives me more difficulty than any. Impress, I implore you, 
upon your colleagues in the magazine the importance of culture in 
style, without which the other culture cannot be advanced.” 

This advice may not have been without effect. The fourth number 
never appeared. 

An arrangement with his uncle was shortly made by which he was 
enabled to proceed again to Gottingen to read finally for his degree. 
It was also deemed advisable for his subsequent employment under the 
Prussian Government that he should be baptized. In this matter he 
was opposed to the wishes of his family. Not that his objections 
were upon religious grounds. “You can easily infer,” he says, 
“that baptism has no meaning for me, and that even as a symbol I 
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esteem it of little importance, and that under the circumstances and 
in the manner in which it would be performed in my case, it would 
have for others but little significance. Me, indeed, it might influence 
to devote myself still more to battle for the rights of my unhappy 
race, but I think it beneath my dignity, and a blot upon my honour, 
that I should be baptized in order to gain a civil appointment in 
Prussia.” 

He yielded, however, to the solicitations of his family, and was 
baptized before setting out for Gottingen. His uncle allowed him a 
year for study, and during this period he worked hard ; so hard that 
the nervous headaches to which he was now subject seriously affected 
his health. Meanwhile his uncle appears to have pursued an illiberal 
policy towards him. Perhaps we can hardly judge the circumstances 
fairly. Ordinarily Solomon Heine was a man of strict justice, occa- 
sionally of great generosity, and several charitable institutions at 
Hamburg still testify at once to his commercial success and his 
munificence. But Heine always complained bitterly that his cousins 
peisoned the mind of his uncle towards him. This is quite possible ; 
but the pride and impetuosity of the poet may have tended more to 
breed misunderstandings between them than Heine himself would 
have admitted. For long periods of time he did not write to his uncle 
lest he should be supposed by the family at Hamburg to be attacking 
him with captationes benevolentie. But his health failed him so much 
that he was compelled to ask for another half-year to complete his 
studies, which he had been obliged to suspend for some time during 
the first year. In this interval of rest he undertook a walking tour 
over the Harz district. It is this journey which he describes in the 
now celebrated “ Harzreise.” Upon his return he wrote to Moser 
about it thus :— 

‘*Tt did me a great deal of good, and I feel myself much stronger through the 
journey. I went on foot, and mostly alone, wandered over the whole Harz, 
passed by fair hills and valleys, and breathed fresh air once more. I saw much 
that was beautiful and lovely, and if jurisprudence had not followed me spectre- 
like, I should have found the world very beautiful. I could tell you much 
about this Harz journey, but I have already begun to write it down, and shall 
have it quite ready this winter. There will also appear verses in it, which will 
please you—fair and noble feelings, and such-like sentimental rubbish. What 
can one do? Of a truth the opposition to effete conventionalism is a thankless 
business.” 

But the “ Harzreise,” originally intended for a magazine, and 
written for pecuniary reasons, did not appear until after Heine had 
taken his degree, in July, 1825. Later some of his literary opponents 
averred that he had purchased his diploma, and he used to say that 
he could bear any attack except that upon his academical honours. 
It is curious to read the name of that “most high and puissant 
monarch George IV., King of Great Britain and Hanover,” upon 
Heine’s diploma. 


x 2 
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Of Hugo, Prorector of the University, Heine spoke warmly, and 
the recognition of his talent, which he obtained from him, was of a 
nature to fill the poet with gratitude. For some time after this he 
lived at Hamburg. As might have been expected from the nature 
of the man, he was now bitter against the Christians. “I assure 
you,” he says to Moser, “had the laws allowed me to steal silver 
spoons, I would never have been baptized.” 

In 1826 appeared the “ Buch le Grand,” and the second volume 
of the “ Reisebilder,” and in the following year Heine visited Eng- 
land. Much has been said of his dislike to this country, a dislike 
which culminated with his personal experience of us. He disliked 
the people, he disliked their mode of life, he disliked most of all the 
climate, “nothing but fog, coal-smoke, porter, and Canning.” 

It is perhaps well we should learn what a man like Heine thought 
of our country forty-two years ago, especially as we may hope that 
our faults are not the same now as they were then. It is, at least, 
not true of us now that our most frequented amusements are boxing, 
cock-fighting, and public executions, though, alas! we still bring 
our “simple vegetables to table, boiled in water, exactly as God 
made them.” But it was especially the hard mechanical nature of 
the English mind that Heine could not tolerate ; our lack of mental 
flexibility seemed to him a melancholy born of unwholesome air and 


unjustifiable pride. Not only the iron, but the cold, unvarying 
regularity of our machinery, had entered into our souls and chilled 
and imprisoned all intellectual life. We sometimes ask with no 
little self-satisfaction, What would be the feelings of a Greek, could 
he be transported from ancient Athens to one of our commercial 


centres? Perhaps we may have a sufficiently correct answer in tho 
words of Heine :— 


‘‘The perfection of the machinery which is everywhere employed, and which 
has superseded so much of human effort, seemed to me something wrong; this 
artificial motion of wheels, bars, cylinders, the myriad little hooks, pegs, and 
teeth which circle in almost passionate revolution, filled me with horror. The 
accuracy, correctness, rigour, and punctuality in the life of the English troubled 
me in an equal degree. Fer as in England the machines seem human, so too 
the men appear machines. Wood, and iron, and brass seem there to have 
arrogated to themselves the intellect, and to have gone mad through excess of 
it, whilst the demented man, like a hollow spectre, performs mechanically 
his customary business, and at the fixed minute devours beef-steaks, speaks 
in Parliament, brushes his nails, mounts the stage-coach, or hangs himself.” 


Again :— 


“Tt is when we meet them in foreign countries,” he says of the English, 
‘“‘that their defects are so unpleasantly prominent. They are the divinities of 
dulness, who hurry at full speed through all lands in brightly-lacquered 
chariots, and leave behind them everywhere a grey dust-cloud of gloom. To 
this may be added their curiosity without interest, their elaborate awkward- 


ness, their insolent stiffness, their narrow selfishness, and their dreary delight | 
in all melancholy circumstances.” 
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Heine’s journey to England was under unfavourable circum- 
stances. At that time, at least, he could not speak English, and, 
though here, he viewed things from the outside. His opinion of 
English society was in some measure derived from his unfavourable 
notions of the young Hanoverian nobles whom he met at Géttingen 
and Nordeney. These outdid the English aristocracy in their exclu- 
siveness and pride of pedigree, and we may reasonably bope that it 
was some mistaken memory that prompted him to tell the verger 
of Westminster Abbey, as he handed him his fee, that he would 
willingly have given him more if the collection had been complete. 

At the close of this year appeared the first edition of the “Buch der 
Lieder.” All the poems had appeared before ; some, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, when he was very young. He did not 
anticipate a long life for the book. “It will sail away,” he said, 
“like a harmless merchant-ship under the protection of the second 
volume of the ‘ Reisebilder’ quietly into the sea of oblivion.” But 
the war-spirit was on him, and he was now ready to do battle with 
the whole world. “The third volume shall be a man-of-war, far 
more fearfully equipped; the cannons shall be of greater calibre, and 
I have discovered quite a new powder for them. Neither shall it 
carry so much ballast as the second volume.” 

To fit out this vessel with its cannon and ammunition, Heine 
travelled through Italy, where he spent a great part of the following 
year. The volume proved to be all that he had promised, and 
exhibited the characteristics of its author in a remarkable degree. 
He had now taken up the line of opposition to all restraint. The 
new wine was beginning to crack the old bottles. Heine declared 
his mission to be the liberation of humanity. He meant to fight for 
uncompromising freedom in religion and politics. He resigned the 
poet’s laurels for the warrior’s sword, which he prayed might be 
laid upon his coffin. That sword he wielded fearlessly, indecd 
recklessly, in this volume. And yet the movement of later and 
present thought has demonstrated how much farther than his con- 
temporaries he saw. The following passage shows, too, how ten- 
derly, and yet how boldly, he could speak upon religious subjects :— 

“Only so long as religions have to compete with one another, and are far 
more persecuted than persecuting, are they noble and honourable ; for then alone 
are inspiration, sacrifice, martyrs, and palms possible. How beautiful, how 
serencly fair, how unutterably sweet was the Christianity of the early centuries, 
whilst it still resembled its divine founder in the heroism of suffering! There 
lingered yet the beautiful story of an undeclared divinity, who wandered in the 
fair form of youth under the palms of Palestine, who preached love, and revealed 
the doctrines of freedom and equality, which the reason of the greatest thinkers 
has since recognised as true. Compare with that religion of Christ the several 
Christianities that have been established in the several countries as state- 
religions—the Roman Catholic Church, or that Catholicism withont poetry 


which we see prevailing in England as High Church—that decaying skeleton of 
belief, from which all bloom and life have passed away.” 
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The great blot which disfigures this work is the attack made upon 
Count von Platen. Nowhere is Heine’s style so masterly in 
invective, so glittering and incisive, as in this unjust and unwarrant- 
able criticism. The Count von Platen is an admirable writer. He 
was a profound scholar in Greek, Oriental and modern literature, 
and a true poet. By his studies and tastes he belonged to the 
Classical School, and his poems take their colour, and often their 
form, from the antique models. Heine at this time chose to consider 
himself as belonging to the Romantic School, and had, it may be, 
a right, on this ground, to deem Von Platen his opponent. That he 
had any other cause is now difficult to discover; but he attacks the 
poetry, the poverty, the person of his rival, with a virulence which 
no dissimilarity of tastes, no opposition of artistic creed could 
palliate. He gave his enemies—and they were many—just reason 
of complaint; he alienated some of his warmest and oldest friends; he 
displeased all. This defection of friends, and general rising of foes, 
rather than any imminent political danger, determined Heine to 
take up his residence in Paris, amongst the joyous, light-hearted 
people who contrasted so favourably with the “ Philistine faces ” of 
his own land. 

From 1831, then, Heine seldom left Paris, except to make short 
visits to the French watering-places. He began at once a series of 
political letters to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, some of which 
he collected and published with his name in the following year. 
To these he prefixed a bold preface, which could not fail to displease 
the Prussian Government. The German edition was much mutilated 
by the censor, and henceforth Heine fought for the liberty of the 
press in Germany with zeal, and not without success. His letters 
to his publisher for many years are a history of the long war 
between himself as the head of the ‘‘ Young Germany” party on the 
one hand, and the literary censorship of the authorities on the other. 
“Tf I wish to insert,” he says, “in the Hamburg journal a notice 
under the births: my wife ‘has been safely delivered of a daughter, 
beautiful as liberty,’ there comes the censor with his red-pencil, and 
beautiful as liberty is crossed out. How long is this to be possible? 
I know not.” 

Of his political letters little need now be said. The significance 
of a newspaper correspondence written in the heat of events 
is necessarily transient. In 1833, however, appeared the most 
important of the prose works he had yet published: it was a critical 
history of modern German literature, and appeared pretty nearly at 
the same time in France and Germany. In both countries it attracted 
immense attention. Nor was it unnoticed in England. The Quar- 
terly Review criticised it, and spoke of the new luminary that had 
risen upon its horizon as “a star malign in its influence, wavering in 
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its orbit, and unsteady in its light.” The first volume contains a 
history of religion and philosophy from Luther , through Kant, to 
Hegel. The design of the work is to show how the idea of Chris- 
tianity and the idea of Protestantism had to free themselves from 
the encumbrances that grew around them, and must eventually 


result in Pantheism. The idea itself suffers no loss, cannot be 
injured :— 


** Voltaire could injure only the body of Christianity. All his jests drawn 
from ecclesiastical history ; all his pleasantries directed against dogma and cult ; 
against the Bible, the most sacred book of humanity; against the Virgin Mary, 
the fairest flower of poesy ; the entire lexicon of philosophical arrows which he 
discharged against the priestcraft of the clergy, touched only the perishable 
body of Christianity, not its inner reality, nor its deeper spirit—not its unassail- 
able soul. For Christianity is an idea, and, as such, inviolable and immortal.” 

It was Luther who first broke open the prison-house of thought, 
and set Protestantism free. But Protestantism had already begun 
to act upon Europe. Even Leo X. was a Protestant, in virtue of 


his sunny artistic nature against the cold melancholy spiritual 
doctrines of Catholicism. 


‘* As they protested at Wittemburg in Latin prose, so they protested at Rome 
in colour, in stone, and oftave rime. Or do not the powerful marble figures of 
Michael Angelo, the laughing faces of Giulo Romano’s nymphs, and the 
intoxicated delight in life of Ludovico’s verses, make a Protestant antithesis to 
the languishing melancholy of Catholicism ? The painters of Italy engaged in 
far more effective polemics than did the Saxon theologians. The blooming flesh- 
tints upon the paintings of Titian are all Protestantism. The graces of his 
Venus are more real theses than those which the German monk fixed on the 
church door of Wittemburg.” 


Yet Heine is far from underrating the genius and influence of 
Luther. 


** Renown,” he says, ‘‘ eternal renown to the dear man to whom we owe the 
preservation of our noblest goods, and by whose merits we live to-day. It 
becomes us little to complain of the narrowness of his views. The dwarf who 
stands upon the shoulders of a giant can indeed see farther than the giant 
himself, especially if he puts on spectacles; but to the higher position are lack- 
ing the lofty feeling and the giant heart, which we cannot make our own. It 
becomes us still less to pass a harsh judgment upon his failings. These failings 
have benefited us more than the virtues of a thousand others, The subtlety of 
Erasmus, the gentleness of Meclancthon, would never haye carried us so far as 
did often the divine brutality of Brother Martin,” 


He traces the rough revolutionary character of the Protestant 
outburst still farther :— 


‘* A battle-song was that defiant hymn with which he and his companions 
entered Worms. The old cathedral shook with these new echoes, and the ravens 
were terrified in their dark nests in the towers. That song, the Marseillaise of 
the Reformation, has kept its power of inspiration to the present day, and it may 
be we shall use yet again for similar contests the old martial strain :— 


‘* ¢ Rin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein’ gute Wehr und Waffen.’ ” 





(1) Quarterly Review, No. cv., 1835. 
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Heine maintained that the only faith that allowed the complete 
emancipation of man was Pantheism, and the remainder of the first 
volume is occupied in marking the growth of this under the philoso- 
phers who have been named. Deity was in everything—in the 
unconscious life of plants, and in the dream-like semi-conscious 
existence of animals. In man alone the Deity rose to self-conscious- 
ness. And this Pantheism beautified matter, whilst it elevated 
spirit. In a complete manhood, for instance, as in Luther’s, both 
spirit and matter, spiritualism and sensualism, held their proper 
positions. Deism, as exemplified in Judaism on the one hand, and on 
the other in certain forms of Christianity, as Catholicism, wronged 
matter; whilst materialism, as it became (for example) a crowned 
incarnation in Frederick the Great, annulled spirit. 


‘You know this royal materialist,” he said in the French edition; ‘‘ you know 
that he wrote French verses, played the flute well, that he won the battle of 
Rossbach, took vast quantities of snuff, and believed only in artillery. Some of 
you have surely visited Sansouci, and the old pensioner who is in charge of the 
castle has shown you in the library the French novels which Frederick, when 
Prince Royal, read in church, and which he got bound in black morocco, that his 
father might believe he was perusing the Lutheran hymn-book. You know this 
royal man of the world, whom you call the Solomon of the North. France was 
the Ophir of this Northern Solomon, and it was hence that he imported his 
poets and philosophers. For these he cherished a great partiality, like the 
Solomon of the South, who (as you may read in the Book of Kings, chap. x.) 
shipped from Ophir, with the assistance of his friend Hiram, whole cargoes of 
gold, and silver, and ivory, poets and philosophers.” 


The Pantheism in which Heine finds religion is the Pantheism of 
Spinoza. 


‘* The mathematical form,” he says, ‘‘ gives Spinoza a harsh expression. But 
this is like the bitter shell of the almond, the kernel is the sweeter. In reading 
Spinoza there seizes us a feeling as when we behold nature in vital repose. 
A forest of towering thoughts, whose green summits are in wayelike motion 
whilst the immovable trunks are rooted in the everlasting earth. There comes 
a certain breeze from his writings which is inexplicable. We feel, as it were, 
the light breath of the future. The spirit of the Hebrew prophets rested perhaps 
upon the last of their descendants.” 

But Kant, and Fichte, and Schelling were not true, Heine thinks, 
to the principles they initiated and advanced, and shrank away from 
the cause of Pantheism. How complete Heine’s own apostasy was 
we shall see later. Goethe, too, the great Pantheistic poet, never 
took a decided part with regard to that philosophy. Wrapped in the 
serene indifference of art, he let the stormy enthusiasm of philosophy 
blow past him, and looked but coldly upon the ardour of Christianity. 
By thus remaining apart in the tranquillity of conscious power, he 
became the greatest artist of his time, and the least valuable partisan 

Yet Heine never doubted that the time would come for a great 
revolution, and that the stage would be Germany. 


“The old stone gods will arise from their forgotten tombs and rub the secular 
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dust from their eyes, and Thor with gigantic hammer shall smite to pieces the 
cathedral dome of the Goths. The thought precedes the deed, as the lightning 
the thunder. Our thunder is German, too, is not very lithe, and comes but 
slowly rolling on; but come it will, and when you hear it peal as it has never 
pealed in the world’s history before, then know that the German thunder has at 


length rolled home.” 

The second volume dealt more especially with the Romantic School 
of poets. Lessing, Herder, und Goethe are the objects of criticism. 
But the chiefs of this school at this time were the two Schlegels, and 
Jena was their head-quarters. As Jena was close to Weimar, and 
Goethe was prime-minister of the duchy, there came about a half- 
alliance between him and the Romantic School. Schelling was their 
philosopher, and though he never actually belonged to the party, his 
personal influence was great. But Schelling became a convert to 
Catholicism, and therefore lost favour with Heine, and Goethe was 
too great to be a party-man. 

The most remarkable part of the volume is Ieine’s attack upon 
the two Schlegels. In abuse, as we have had occasion to see before, 
he was not moderate. He spared no personality, and his language 
almost recalls the venomous eloquence which ‘schines and Demos- 
thenes poured upon each other. Both Schlegels, with whom he was 
apparently once on good terms, are abused and inveighed against in 
all the relations of life. Frederick, the Austrian diplomatist, author 
of the “ Philosophy of History,” seemed to him to be more important 
than his brother. ‘ But he died,” says Heine, with no apparent 
ground for his assertion, “‘in consequence of gastronomic excesses, 
after having carried off the wife of his host, and living upon the alms 
of the insulted husband.” For A. W. Schlegel he reserves his 
choicest abuse. This was the great critic, rival, and literary oppo- 
nent of Niebuhr. Besides his historical criticisms, A. W. Schlegel 
had translated Shakespeare, and with his brother was the initiator of 
Sanscrit research. In metric power Heine allows him to be second 
to Von Platen alone, after which covert sneer, he denies all his 
farther pretensions as critic or linguist. 

‘Tt is difficult to determine,” he says, ‘‘ what may be his rank as a poet. The 
violinist, Solomons, who gave lessons to the King of England, George IIL., said 
once to his illustrious pupil: ‘ Violinists are divided into three classes. The 
first class comprises those who play very badly ; the second, those who cannot 
play at all; to the third belong those who play well. Your most gracious 
Majesty has already advanced to the second class.’ Now does Herr August 


Wilhelm Schlegel belong to the first or second class? Some say he is no poet, 
others say he is a very bad one, I am quite certain he is no Paganini.” 


In 1834 appeared the third and last volume on Germany. In the 
previous volumes Heine had endeavoured to show that Pantheism 
was the true religion of Germany. It was a return, he urged, 
to the old mythology, which peopled the woods and “ piny moun- 
tains” with gods, and made the elements their dwelling-places. 
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The stories of fairies, pixies, demons, and devils which Luther 
believed in, though he denied the spiritual power of the Pope, were 
traces of the former religion: they were the crumbling fragments 
of the northern Pantheon. The love of the Romanticists for the 
middle ages, and their preference of medizval subjects, were in reality 
the result of a secret, half-conscious love of primeval Pantheism, 
whose relics were much more abundant in medieval times. They 
were preserved in the stories of magic and witchcraft, and in many 
of the otherwise inexplicable customs and sayings of the people. 
The spell of the buried gods, dead, despised, but not altogether 
forgotten by the true children of the soil, and some day to come 
back and reign again, was strong upon the poetic imagination of 
Heine :— 

‘‘ There is surely something more than a mere fable in the belief that Kaiser 
Friederich, the old Barbarossa, is not dead, but that he fled, when the hosts of 
priests pressed him, to a mountain called Kyffhaiiser. They say he lies con- 
cealed there with his whole court, until the day shall come when he will once 
more appear in the world to make the German people happy. This mountain is 
in Thuringia, not far from Nordhausen. I have often passed it, and one fair 
winter night I remained there for more than an hour, and cried again and again, 
‘Come, Barbarossa, come,’ and my heart burned like fire in my breast, and 


tears rolled down my cheeks. But he came not, the beloved Kaiser Friederich, 
and I could cnly embrace the rock in which he dwells.” 


This third volume is occupied with the history of popular belief 
connected with these superstitions. Kobolds, dwarfs, elves, trolls, 
pixies, and fairies meet with a loving historian. And it is extra- 
ordinary that these airy creatures still retain such vitality in Ger- 
many. With us the migration of the fairies took place long ago, 
and it was not the main body that Shakespeare saw on midsummer- 
nights by Warwick, but loiterers who hung behind. Perhaps this 
is owing to the fact that since we are Romance as well as Teutonic, 
these sensitive folk did not find our composite nature genial. But 
in some respects the German mythology agrees with ours, and Bar- 
barossa may correspond to our King Arthur, who is to come again 
from the island of Avillion. We have happily nothing to represent 
the story of Tannhaiiser and the Venusberg, but that belongs to a 
different cycle of legends, and may be traced rather to classical than 
old German Paganism. At the close of the volume there is an 
original poetical version of the story. 

Although Heine renounced Pantheism in the last years of his life, 
the work on Germany must ever remain a remarkable book. Open 
it where we will, we feel that we are breathing the air of free- 
dom and listening to the words of genius. The air hurtles with 
the arrows of unsparing satire, but it is for the most part against 
prejudice and bigotry that they are directed, and everywhere there 
are the two great blessings of literature—light and air. 
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In 1841 appeared the book upon Ludwig Bérne. It was an unfor- 
tunate production. Bdérne was an able critic, an older man than 
Heine, and had at one time shown him much kindness. The two 
men had at first the same political views, and Borne, like Heine, was 
compelled to quit Germany. The revolution attracted him to Paris, 
where he welcomed his friend upon his arrival. But they drifted 
farther and farther apart, and their intimacy was broken off. The 
fault lay with Heine. He had assumed the position of a democrat 
and a partisan, a most difficult one for an artist to keep. Already 
he saw, or thought he saw, that in the democracy of the future 
beauty must yield to expediency, poetry to commonplace commerce. 
Consistent communism, the equality and fraternity for which he was 
fighting, would certainly dispense with the nightingale song of the 
lyrist and the flower-like beauty of art. And so a reaction in his own 
mind set in against his party, and their resentment was as natural as 
it was bitter. After Borne’s death Heine published this account of 
their relationship, in which, of course, Borne is made to figure ridi- 
culously. The book aroused many,slumbering hatreds in Germany 
against the author, and involved him in-a duel. Some passages 
he afterwards voluntarily suppressed. The really valuable part 
of the volume is a kind of intermezzo written at the time of the 
revolution in the island of Heligoland, and contains a description of 
the effect the French news produced even at that distance from the 
centre of the great struggle. 

Before the duel Heine celebrated his marriage with a Parisian 
lady, Mathilde Crescentia Mirat. She had already lived some years 
with him as his wife, and remained his greatest consolation in the 
terrible misfortune of his later years. Their union was childless. 
Late in the same year was printed the poem of ‘Atta Troll,” and in 
1844, “ Germany—a Winter Story.” 

But the fatal disease which during Heine’s whole life had been 
impending was now imminent; and in 1848, in the very crisis of the 
last revolution, he was laid upon the sick couch, never again to rise 
whole. His disease was a softening of the spinal marrow. The 
pain caused him perpetual sleeplessness, and his nerves were so 
paralysed that he had to raise his eyelid with his hand. For eight 
years he lay almost without power of motion, and had to be fed like 
a bird. But the finger of paralysis which rendered his body power- 
less failed to touch his mind or daunt his spirit. When no longer 
able to write, he dictated letters and poems which had lost nothing of 
the old daring. In the course of these eight years he published his 
“ Romancero,” “ Hebrew Melodies,” and ‘“ Last Poems,” and over- 
looked the issuing of a complete edition of his works. However ill 
he was, and however much he had suffered during the night, each 
morning at a fixed time he dictated to his secretary. Afterwards 
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came some one to read to him, and then he was ready to receive 
visitors; and these were many. It was in these last helpless years 
that he enjoyed the reputation he had made. The distinguished men 
of France and of Germany grudged him his glory no longer, and 
people from many nations paid their homage in his sick-chamber to 


a dying poet. After the 17th of February, 1856, they came no 
more. 


Just thirty years before, in Germany, he had drawn a picture of 


what his old age should be, and how he would sing his dying 
song :— 


‘At last the day will come when the fervour in my veins is extinguished, 
when Winter reigns in my heart, and his white flakes fall but sparingly upon my 
heart, and his mist is as a veil before my eyes. My friends have long lain in 
their weather-beaten tombs; I alone am left behind like a lonely halm which 
the reaper forgets. A new race has sprung up, with new wishes and new 
thoughts ; with wonder I hear new names and new songs. The old names have 
died away, and I myself am heard no more; honoured still perhaps by few, by 
many despised, and loved by none. And boys with rosy cheeks come to me, 
and put the old harp in my trembling hand, and laughingly say, ‘ Thou hast 
long been silent, thou lazy greybeard, sing us again songs of the dreams of thy 
youth.’ 

‘‘Then I take the harp, and the old joys and sorrows awake, the mists dis- 
solve, tears bloom again from my dead eyes, there is spring again in my heart, 
tears of sweet regret tremble in the strings of my harp; I see once more the 
blue river, and the marble palaces, and the fair faces of women and maidens, 
and I sing a song of the flowers of Brenta. 

‘It will be my last lay. The stars will gaze upon me as in the nights of my 
youth, the enamoured moonlight kisses once more my cheeks, the spirit choirs of 
dead nightingales are heard in the distance, my eyes close themselves in the 
intoxication of sleep, my soul dies away like the music of my harp—there is a 
perfume of the flowers of Brenta. 

‘** A tree shall hang over my tombstone. I should prefer a palm; but this 
thrives not in the North. It shall be a linden, and lovers shall sit there of a 
summer evening and caress. The greenfinch who listens and rocks himself in 
the branches is silent, and my linden sighs sadly above the heads of the happy 
ones, who are so happy that they find not time to read what is written upon the 
white headstone. But, afterwards, when the lover has lost his beloved, he will 
come again to the well-remembered linden and sigh, and weep, and look long 


and often at the headstone, where he will read the inscription: ‘He loved the 
flowers of Brenta.’ ” 


But it was not to be. The cight years of agony which he suffered, 
though they did not quench the fire of his spirit, brought many 
things before his mind in a different light from that in which he 
had seen them in happier days. The change which came over his 
political views some years before has already been referred to. But 
besides this, there came another, a change in his religious opinions. 
In the preface to his last volume of poems he makes his recantation. 
The whole passage is touching ; it is Heine’s apologia pro vitd sud :— 

‘When we lie on our deathbed we become very gentle and tender-hearted, 


and would willingly make peace with God and man. I confess I have scratched 
many, and bitten many, and been no lamb. But since I haye stood in need of 
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God’s mercy I have made a truce with all my foes ; many beautiful poems, which 
were directed against very high and very low persons, are for that reason 
excluded from the present collection. Poems which contained in any degree 
personalities against Almighty God I have committed to the flames with the zeal 
of fear. It is better that the verses should burn than the versifier. Yes, I 
have made peace with the Creator as well as with the creature, to the great dis- 
pleasure of my enlightened friends, who reproach me for my relapse into the old 
superstition, as they are pleased to call my return toGod. Others express them- 
selves with still bitterer intolerance. Atheism’s convocation has pronounced 
its anathema over me, and there are certain fanatical priests of unbelief who 
would willingly place me on the rack to make me renounce my heterodoxy. 
Happily they have no instruments of torture at command except their writings. 
But I will confess everything without torture. I have really returned to God 
like the prodigal son, after feeding swine with the Hegelians for many years. 
The divine home-sickness came upon me, and drove me forth, through woods 
and vales, over the dizziest mountain pathways of dialectic. On my way I 
found the god of the Pantheists, but I could make nothing of him. This poor 
visionary creature is interwoven with and grown into the world. Indeed, he is 
almost imprisoned in it, and yawns at you, without voice, without power. To 
have will one must have personality, and to manifest oneself one must have 
elbow room. 

‘In religion I admit my backsliding, but I must expressly contradict the 
report that it has brought me to the bosom or the threshold of any church 
whatever. No, my religious convictions and belief have remained free from all 
ecclesiastical prejudice. No music of church bells has seduced me, no splendour 
of altar candles has dazzled me. I have toyed with no symbolism, nor have I 
altogether renounced my reason. I have abjured nothing, not even my Pagan 
gods, from whom it is true I have parted, but only in friendship and love.” 


Whatever fame Heine has won, or is still to win, as a prose writer, 
it is by his poetry that he has gained the heart and the love of Ger- 
many. Few German poets, except perhaps Uhland, have won so 
wide and popular a renown. The boatmen as they pass down the 
Rhine sing his Loreley song, and every boy in Germany is acquainted 
with some or other song of his. These poems it is difficult to charac- 
terise, not more on account of their wide range of subject than 
because of the sparkle and evanescence of the sentiment. Being in 
the true sense lyrical, they have little or no connection with each 
other. “ L’auteur a retiré le fil du collier, mais aucune perle ne 
lui manque.” But they have two characteristics which are some- 
times thought incompatible—pathos and humour; and these so 
blended together that it is almost impossible to say where the one 
begins and the other ends. Ordinary minds separate the two, and fail 
to appreciate them in combination. Rain is frequent, sunshine is not 
rare, but a rainbow is always unusual. Heine’s poetry is never without 
something of this double nature. It is the tear and the smile together, 
and the reader scarcely knows whether laughter or tears will prevail. 
In his gayest and most careless verses there is an undertone of sorrow 
and regret, whilst with the saddest songs is mingled something of 
humour and subtle delight. ‘Ce n’est pas un vain cliquetis 
dantithéses de dire litterairement d’Henri Heine qu'il est cruel et 
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tendre, naif et perfide, sceptique et crédule, lyrique et prosaique, 
sentimental et railleur, passionné et glacial, spirituel et pittoresque, 
antique et moderne, moyen-dge et révolutionnaire.”' And it is so 
with his songs. 

Yet, properly speaking, he never wrote a volume of lyrical poetry. 
His mind caught some sudden flash of light, and a poem sprang into 
existence. Thus they came, and were mostly printed, one by one. It 
was only later that he collected these fugitive leaves into a book. 
The first was the “ Buch der Lieder.” Its success was immediate. 
All classes accepted it, with its Hebrew mystery, its Greek beauty, 
its German tenderness and simplicity. The contradiction and inex- 
plicable inconsistency of its music found nothing like itself except 
human passion and human nature. It is almost impossible to convey 
into another language the grace and beauty of the original rhythm 
—it has not been done yet—but the poems have a farther beauty 
which may perhaps be retained. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 


I. 


The mother stood at her lattice, the son lay upon his couch. ‘‘ Wilt thou not 
arise, Wilhelm, to see the holy procession ?” 


‘Tam so ill, my mother, that I cannot see nor hear; I think of my dead 
Margaret, and my heart is heavy.” 


‘* Arise, we will go to Kevlaar, take book and rose-wreath; the Mother of God 
will heal thy broken heart.” 


The church banners wave. There is chanting of church music. It is at Koln 
upon the Rhine. ‘The procession is passing. 


The mother follows the crowd, she leads her son. They both join in the chant- 
ing. Blessed be thou, Maria! ' 


Il. 
The Mother of God at Kevlaar wears to-day her best robe. To-day she has 
much to do, there come many sick folk. 


The sick people bring her as offerings limbs fashioned out of wax, many waxen 
feet and hands. 


And whoso offers her a waxen hand, his hand is straight healed of its wound, 
and whoso offers her a waxen foot, his foot becomes whole. 


To Keylaar has gone many an one on crutches, who now dances in the dance, 
and many an one plays the viol now who took thither a withered hand. 
The mother took a wax-light, and fashioned a heart thereof. ‘‘Take thou that 

to the Mother of God, and she will heal thy pain.” 
The son sighed and took the waxen heart; he sighed and went to the holy 
image. The tears broke from his eyes, the prayer broke from his heart. 


**O thou blessed one, O thou holy one, O thou Virgin Queen of heaven, let my 
sorrow be known unto thee. 


‘* I dwelt with my mother at K6ln in the city, the city that has many hundred 
churches and chapels. 


(1) Revue des Deux Mondes, July, 1848. 
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**And near us dwelt Margaret, but now she is dead. Maria, I bring thee a 
waxen heart, heal thou my wounded heart. 


** Heal thou my broken heart. Late and early I will pray and sing fervently: 
Blessed be thou, Maria!” 
III. 
The sick son and his mother slumber in the little chamber, Then stepped in 
lightly the Mother of God. 


She bent over the sick man, and laid her hand lightly upon his heart, and 
smiled and vanished. 


The mother saw it all in a dream; she saw more; she awoke from her slumber; 
the dogs in the court were barking. 


There lay her son stretched out, and he was dead; the light of morning fell 
upon his pale cheeks. 


The mother folded her hands ; she knew not how she felt. She whispered low, 
devoutly: ‘‘ Blessed be thou, Maria!” 


Heine preserves the characteristics to which we have referred in 
all his poems, even in the satiric stanzas of “Atta Troll” and the 
“Winter Story.” As in reading Aristophanes we come upon pas- 
sages where we are surprised by a beauty alien to comedy, so in these 
satires we find a wealth of poetry lavished upon an epigram and 
adorning a jest. 

But the poems which show the most sustained power are those 
which were written during his last illness—those which are found in 
the “Romancero.” The story of the discovery of the body of King 
Harold by Edith of the Swan-neck is an illustration of this. The 
“Hebrew Melodies ” are equally powerful. 

The “Lazarus” poems are the last of the series. Even yet the 
smile has not vanished from the face of the poet, but the tears are 
the tears of pain and of unrest to which death alone can bring relief. 
We will give no specimen of these. The rest has been found now. 
Heine lies in the cemetery of Montmartre. 

To much of the apparent inconsistency in Heine’s opinions the key 
is to be sought in his peculiar position. At the time he was born his 
father had already renounced Judaism, without having adopted 
Christianity ; and although he himself was educated at a Roman 
Catholic seminary, and was formally baptized, yet the mythology of 
Greece and Rome exercised a stronger influence upon him than any 
Christian teaching. His mind was the perpetual battle-field of 
opposing forms of thought. He was swayed alternately by Judaism 
and Hellenism ; he wavered between the Romantic and the Classical 
schools; he could not decide for the democracy of science or the 
aristocracy of art. That from these conflicting principles he failed to 
evolve a clear and consistent system, should be no matter of wonder, 
far less of reprobation. His efforts have made ours easier. 

J. D. Lester. 








THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cnarrer XXVI. 


IN WHICH MR. LEONARD REPORTS PROGRESS, AND FURTHER 
MEASURES ARE CONCERTED. 


Bor.tnc with impatience, maddened by her husband’s defeat, Mrs. 
Upjohn sat in her bower, expecting Mr. Leonard’s second visit. The 
doors had been carefully hung with a thick crimson cloth, and the 
little octagon was now a retreat as convenient as could be desired for 
any clandestine use, whether conspiracy, intrigue, or secret nego- 
tiation. Mr. Upjohn had not yet returned to town—very probably 
in no hurry to confront his wife without giving her time to digest 
his discomfiture. 

Mr. Leonard was punctual, and came in nodding approbation at 
the crimson curtains and the perfection of all the arrangements. 
Knowing what had happened as well as Mrs. Upjohn herself, for 
the newspapers had informed him of the result of the election, he 
was prepared to find her in a more determined mood than on the 
former day, and more ready for strong measures; but he was not 
the less resolved to apply the goad, if it was only for his own 
amusement. 

“Nothing else was to be expected, madam,” he said, as he took 
his seat, “when two such planets meet as an unscrupulous woman 
and an unprincipled attorney.” 

‘‘Tsn’t she a monster, Mr. Leonard ? ” 

‘‘Tt’s a bad business, ma’am—that’s all that’s to be said.” 

“ Now, sir, what«is to be done?” 

“We must talk of that,” he replied coolly; “but first, madam, 
it is my duty to report what we have done in obedience to your in- 
structions, including your letter, which I duly received. In the first 
place, as Mr. Alexander has been down at Penrose, I have no guilty 
meetings at the Cavendish to report, on the principle that a man 
cannot be in two places at once, like the celebrated Irish bird you 
may perhaps have heard of.” 

“No, really, I never did,” said Mrs. Upjohn, a little impatiently. 
“Ts her illness real or pretended? That’s what I want to know in 
the first place.” 

“On that point, madam, I am in a position to report that a 
doctor’s carriage has been twice seen at the door; and as on the last 
occasion the doctor came out laughing, I think, madam, there can be 
no doubt as to the inference to be drawn.” 
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“Not much, Mr. Leonard—I thought so.”’ 

“But the game, madam, is very well played, I must say. The 
apothecary’s boy came regularly with the medicines, as if it was the 
most serious case. There have been pills twice, saline draughts three 
times, and two—I think three—sleeping draughts. I mention these 
particulars to show you how carefully our officers do their duty.” 

“Very well indeed,” said Mrs. Upjohn; “ and now as to the lady 
I wished you to have your eye on.” 

“T was coming to her. We have seen her, madam, and come to 
the conclusion that she is a very dangerous sort of person.” 

‘“‘ She is a base wretch, Mr. Leonard.” 

“T can assure you, madam, that she is as corrupt a creature as 
any elector of Penrose; she is capable of receiving the paltriest 
bribes.” 

“ Oh, I know it—TI have long known it, Mr. Leonard ; she is just 
as corrupt as she can be.” 

“You only do your fair friend justice, madam. I have a list here 
of the bribes she has actually pocketed—or, I should rather say, 
put in a neat little basket—in the course of two days at the 
Cavendish.” 

“Oh, do tell me!” cried Mrs. Upjohn eagerly. “I know that 
little basket of hers so well.” 

“In the first place,” he replied, giving full reins to his fancy, 
“a gooseberry tart, with only a small bit carved out of it, which I 
suppose Mrs. Rowley had ; next, a lobster, all but one claw, with a 
bag of Naples biscuits; thirdly, some as fine strawberries as ever 
you saw. And what do you think was under the strawberries ?”’ he 
added, with a wink and a chuckle at his own invention—“ one of 
the boxes of pills, ma’am, as sure as God ’s in Gloucester.” 

“ And what inference do you draw from that ?”’ said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“That the lobster had disagreed with her the night before,” 
replied the ready Mr. Leonard, ‘‘and that the pills were not taken 
by Mrs. Rowley, because she is as well as you are.” 

“Really, you do your business wonderfully,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“Oh, ma’am! the lobster and the pills are nothing to what I 
have now to tell you. The serious matter is, that Miss Cateran has 
been despatched to Paris.” 

“To Paris! You amaze me.” 

“She left town this morning, ma’am, by the early train, to catch 
the first packet to Dover.” 

Mrs. Upjohn trembled with rage, her lips were white, and her 
fingers quivered with agitation. 

“You have active foes to deal with, madam,” said Mr. Leonard, 
with his customary professional gravity, from which he seldom 
deviated for any long time. 

VOL. VI. N.S. Y¥ 
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“And what do you suppose she has been sent to Paris for?” said 
Mrs. Upjohn. 

“We don’t pretend to omniscience,” said Mr. Leonard, “ but it 
occurs to me that she is not sent to do you any service; and I think, 
madam, you would do well to follow her by the next boat.” 

“Oh, that’s quite out of the question, Mr. Leonard. You can 
hardly be serious.” 

“ Perfectly serious, madam, I assure you; but as you say it is 
impossible, I say no more. Only I thought, after your husband’s 
defeat—excuse the liberty I take—but I fancied you were a lady 
who would not tamely put up with humiliation.” 

“In heaven’s name, sir, tell me what’s to be done; but be prac- 
tical, I implore you.” 

“ Nothing, madam, as far as I can see,” he replied, falling back in 
his chair with the air of a man who has got no more to add to what 
he has already said. 

“ Nothing, sir?” 

“ At least, I don’t see what better you can do than make it up with 
Mrs. Rowley, instead of quarrelling with her.” 

“ Mr. Leonard ! ” 

“She is a very important personage—in fact, a great lady, ma’am ; 
and suppose the worst, that Mr. Rowley should die, and she should 
marry Mr. Alexander, she would probably keep a fine house, give 
grand entertainments, no end of dinners and balls, to bring out her 
daughters ; in short, live in a splendid style; and the splendour would 
all be reflected on yourself, my dear madam, and your family.” 

“Mr. Leonard, you are too insolent ; you want to offend me.” 

“ Besides, who knows but she might be induced to reinstate your 
husband in the management of her property ? which would be a very 
nice thing for him.” 

“T can’t stand this, sir; you forget yourself. I have not employed 
you that you should come here and insult me,” gasped Mrs. Upjohn, 
almost inarticulate with anger. 

«« And, moreover,”’ continued Mr. Leonard, with the same unre- 
lenting coolness, “‘ Mrs. Rowley, her husband being in Parliament, 
would naturally go to Court, where, from all I hear, she is so well 
calculated to shine; and you would naturally have the advantage 
of being presented yourself, should you desire it.” 

Mrs. Upjohn could stand no more. For a moment she was speech- 
less with wrath; then started up, and waving her hand with 
tremendous action, she commanded Mr. Leonard to begone. 

He sat perfectly unmoved both by her passion and her orders; and 
merely said in the quietest way— 


“I have offered you terms of peace, my dear madam ;—if you prefer 
war, say so.” 
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“ Have I not said so? Have I spoken of anything else? You 
misunderstand me wilfully ; for what purpose I don’t know. I only 
want you to advise me what to do.” 

“Do !—-since you ask me the question point-blank, and I see that 
you are really in earnest, I’ll answer you in a very few words. Make 
use of the facts you already possess, instead of losing time in collecting 
more, which you can do very well without.” 

“T don’t take you.” 

“Surely, madam, we possess sufficient information to open Mr. 
Rowley’s eyes, as you call it, wide enough for all practical purposes.” 

“ What purposes do you mean?” 

“The punishment of his wife?” 

« And how ?” 

“ Madam, I am astonished at a lady of your rare abilities asking 
such a question. Why do you,think that clever friend of yours 
has been sent to Paris ?” 

“With some bad design, certainly ; but I really have no distinct 
idea what it can be.” 

“Then, madam, I see it as clearly as I see you. Mrs. Rowley 
fears that, as her husband is displeased with her, and is in a very bad 
way, he may possibly make some change in his will, to her disadvan- 
tage. Miss Cateran’s mission is to prevent that. Now, ought this 
move to be met on your part or not? If Mr. Rowley is ina frame 
of mind to change his will, it is for you to consider whether he ought 
not to be encouraged to do so; and change it to some purpose, which 
he would infallibly do if the facts of his wife’s conduct were fully and 
clearly presented to his mind by a competent person.” 

“That would involve your going over to Paris.” 

« Why, ma’am, did I not tell you that Paris was my head-quarters ? 
There you must play the game, or throw up the cards.” 

“T will play the game, Mr. Leonard,” cried Mrs. Upjohn, with 
desperate energy, rising and stamping the floor. ‘Consider that 
settled. Are you in a position to leave London?” 

“ To-day, or, at furthest, to-morrow.” 

“T place myself, Mr. Leonard, entirely in your hands.” 

“ Just so, madam, you have only to give me carte blanche, and if I 
don’t redress every wrong and insult you ever received from that 
vile woman, your sister-in-law, my name is not Nicholas Leonard. 
But I must draw on you before I leave England.” 

“ How much shall you want?” 

“Two hundred, madam, for the present.” 

“Oh dear, Mr. Leonard, how shall I ever raise two hundred 
pounds ?—hereafter, of course.” 

“You have a husband, ma’am, and your husband, I have no doubt, 
has always a handsome balance at his banker’s.”’ 

¥ 2 
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“But my husband must know nothing of all this. Besides, he is 
not come to town. I think I could let you have twenty at once.” 

“Two hundred, madam, not a penny less—it is only my retaining 
fee. You might as well offer an eminent barrister half a guinea. I 
must have two hundred before I stir a foot; and as to raising it, 
I must only leave that to your financial genius, which will rise, I 
have no doubt, to the level of the situation.” 

When it came to the money question, no man could be more 
sternly serious than Mr. Leonard. There was no help for it. She 
sighed deeply, but undertook to have the money ready for a mes- 
senger to be sent for it in the course of the evening. Mr. Leonard 
now rose, but as he was not to see her again before starting for the 
Continent, he said he had some advice to give her, which he prefaced 
by inquiring what kind of man her consort was. 

“A simple, good-natured, easy man,” was Mrs. Upjohn’s rapid 
sketch of her husband. “For example, all the world wouldn’t per- 
suade him that Mrs. Rowley is not an angel of purity.” 

“‘ He never opens your letters by any chance ?” 

“Open my letters! I should like to see him.” 

“Do you ever open his by any chance ?” 

“Often, and read them too, when I choose to take the trouble.” 

“You had better see any letters he may receive from his brother 
just now. ‘By your leave, gentle wax,’ as immortal Billy has it. It 
is just possible Mr. Rowley might wish to see him. That would 
never do. You must not allow that.” 

“ He shall stay at home, Mr. Leonard, you may depend on it.” 

“All right, madam. I shall always instruct you where to write, 
and what precautions to take in writing to me. Sometimes I may 
have occasion to employ a cipher, of which I shall provide you with 
a key. Occasionally my brother will call on you. Confide in him as 
you do in me. And now, my dear madam, only one word more in 
parting. Talk of every subject in the world just now but what is 
uppermost in your mind. Remember what the great Frenchman 
called the true use of language—use it only to conceal your thoughts ; 
and if you can find a good word now and then for people who least 
deserve it from you, it would be the wisest tone to take. As I have 
more than once said to my lady clients, ‘ Be you the innocent flower,’ 
leave me to perform ‘the serpent under it.’” 

“Two hundred pounds!” thought Mrs. Upjohn, when Leonard 
had disappeared, like a meteor leaving a flashy train behind it, 
represented by his usual scrap of declamation—“two hundred 
pounds! How am I to get it? And before six o’clock this very 
evening! My husband absent too! It is a great deal of money 
certainly, but that’s not the question. It must be had, that’s the 
long and the short of it. After all, I know no law against a wife 
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writing her husband’s name on a slip of paper, and I suppose what’s 
not illegal can’t be very wrong.” 

That she actually soliloquised in these exact words, it would be 
rash to‘assert, but they probably represent pretty nearly what passed 
through her mind, both premises and conclusion. She went straight 
down to her husband’s study, first rammaged his desks and drawers 
in hopes of finding his cheque-book, which she had often seen even 
lying about on his table, as if it was of no more consequence than a 
Bradshaw ; then, not finding it, she took half a sheet of note-paper, 
scratched a cheque for the sum she wanted as like her husband’s 
rambling hand as she could scrawl, and taking it to Messrs. Gold- 
hammers’, his bankers, where she was well known, received a Bank- 
of-England note in exchange, without u remark made, except a 
useful one which she made herself on the facility with which, after 
all, a hundred pounds or so may be raised when one has the wit to 
go the right way about it. 

How wonderfully calming are great undertakings! How the 
mind grows tranquil under the influence of deep and large projects 
such as now occupied the faculties of Mrs. Upjohn! No doubt the 
parting advice of her new ally helped; but whether the very mag- 
nitude and seriousness of her designs had stilled the passions which 
inspired them, or Mr. Leonard’s prudent counsels had produced the 
desired effect, never was man so agreeably surprised as her husband 
was at the amiable reception he got on returning home, as he did that 
same evening. To himself personally his defeat was a very slight 
disappointment ; so when he found that his wife was able to bear it 
with resignation, and that the storm was so unexpectedly gone down, 
when he expected to find it raging worse than ever, he felt more 
comfortable than he had done for many a long day; and even ven- 
tured to compliment Mr. Alexander upon his handsome conduct 


in the business, and congratulate himself on having made his 
acquaintance. 


Cuarrer XXVIII. 


MRS. ROWLEY ARRIVES IN PARIS—A REMARKABLE EVENING AT MR. 
WOODVILLE’S, AND WHO MADE THE GREATEST FIGURE ON THE 
OCCASION, 


Mrs. Rowrey’s journey to Paris was broken only by a night’s rest 
at Dover. The third day saw them all in the French capital, where 
the reader already has had an inkling of the miserable state of things 
that awaited them. 


Fortunately, her journey in fine weather, and the air of the sea, 
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had made such an improvement in Mrs. Rowley, as to enable her 
to meet the shock she received on arriving at her old apartments. 
Pushing the servants aside, thinking of nothing but her hus- 
band, she rushed to his chamber, and only discovered what had 
happened when she saw the bed vacant, and the room in all the 
alarming desolation of perfect order. There had been no time to 
apprise her of Mr. Rowley’s flight, nor indeed anybody to do it; for 
the blow had been too much for Fanny, and she was taken danger- 
ously ill on the night when we left Mr. Woodville doing what he 
could to comfort her. 

“Where is he?—where is my husband?” cried Mrs. Rowley, 
rushing out again. In the corridor she met Miss Cateran, who knew 
not what to answer. ‘‘ Where is he, Letitia? Tell me at once— 
don’t dare to deceive me,” she cried again, with the energy of terror. 

Two thoughts, both dreadful, had in a moment occurred to Mrs. 
Rowley—one that he was dead, the other that he had been put into 
confinement. 

Those extreme apprehensions were soon dispelled, but it was in 
vain that Miss Cateran attempted to restrain her from flying to his 
new apartments. There again she rushed past Thomson, and would 
have made her way over all obstacles to her husband’s side, had not 
Dr. Lawrence met her, coming opportunely out of the bed-room, 


aud using gentle violence, pressed her back, while by his gestures 
he imposed silence. 

Yielding at once to the medical authority, Mrs. Rowley allowed 
herself to be led through the sa/on to the ante-chamber, where no 


conversation that took place could be overheard in her husband’s 
room. 


“Mrs. Rowley,” said Lawrence, when they were alone, “you 
have always reposed confidence in me, and I expect you to repose it 
still, You must not see your husband as long as the present crisis 
lasts. In fact——” 

“He has removed here to avoid me. Isit not so? I read the 
answer in your looks.” 

One or two more pointed questions, and one or two answers, more 
or less explicit, enabled a woman of Mrs. Rowley’s apprehension to 
understand her situation perfectly. She had only to inquire what 
suggestions Lawrence had to make as to any possible means of allay- 
ing his patient’s mental irritation, and gradually recalling him to 
reason. 

“Would he allow Susan to come to him, do you think ?” 

Lawrence shook his head. 

“Good God!” cried Mrs. Rowley, “what can his daughters have 
done to offend him ?” 


“ Nothing, of course ; yet when he first came here he gave positive 
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directions that Miss Fanny was not to follow him. At the same 
time,” he added, “there ought to be a lady here to superintend his 
servants, manage everything, and see that my instructions are 
carried out, and if she were alee a person whom he would not object 
to see and talk with, she might have opportunities of being useful 
in more ways than one, and to his family as well as to himself. What 
of the lady who came over to stay with your daughter ?” 

“She is just the sort of person you describe. My husband used 
to like her, which was the very reason I sent her over before me.” 

“He must know nothing of that; he must think she has dropped 
from the sky. Leave that to me. I will take an opportunity of 
mentioning her name, and if he expresses a wish to see her, she 
might then take up her quarters here, with or without his know- 
ledge, according to circumstances. Or there is a quatriéme to be 
let opposite to Mr. Woodville, if Miss Cateran should have any 
scruple about sharing Mr. Rowley’s apartments.”’ 

At another time Mrs. Rowley would have smiled at the notion of 
Letitia scrupling to establish herself in such comfortable quarters. 

“T fear you have travelled too soon ; you are far from well your- 
self,” continued Lawrence, observing how pale she looked and worn ; 
for in an hour Mrs. Rowley seemed to have lost all the little she had 
gained on the journey. 

“No, no,” she replied, rising and summoning back, with a fine 
effort, all her spirit, and with it even a little of her complexion; “I 
am well enough—a crazy husband and a sick daughter are illness 
enough in the family—don’t talk to me about my self—tell me what 
you think of my poor Fanny, before I sce her.” 

“ She is greatly shattered,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ she has gone through 
a great deal too much for her; she will require the greatest care; 
and, fortunately, my dear Mrs. Rowley, you can devote yourself 
entirely to her, as here you can do absolutely nothing.” 

Dr. Lawrence walked back with Mrs. Rowley to the other house ; 
and as they passed out of the gate he asked the concierge whether the 
quatriéme was still d louer. 

“Non, monsieur.” 

“Et le nouveau locataire ?” 

‘Encore un Anglais, monsieur.” 

Mr. Woodville had been anxious about the letting of the chambers 
opposite his own; an agreeable neighbour is so pleasant, and there are 
so many little ways in which a disagreeable one may be troublesome. 
As he was going out the same evening to call on Mrs. Rowley, he 
saw the new-comer for the first time. They met on the stairs, 
Woodville going down, the other going up; and the stranger made 
so good an impression that the artist congratulated himself upon 
having at least a quiet, gentlemanlike man for his neighbour. There 
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was hardly light to make very particular observations, but he seemed 
to be a grave man, about fifty, of the middle size, head rather round, 
hair black, and turning grey, complexion pale, dress plain and quiet. 
He had some books in his hand, which made Woodville conclude that 
he was literary or studious. For a day or two he saw no more of 
Mr. Sandford, for that was his name; but one night, just as he was 
preparing for bed, somebody knocked at his door, and when he went 
to it he found a person at it, who apologised for intruding at so un- 
seasonable an hour, and begged a lucifer-match to light his candle. 
Woodville asked him to come in, and when the candle was lighted 
recognised his neighbour, and made the usual civil speech, that no 
excuses were necessary, it was only a neighbourly office, which he 
often stood in need of himself. It was no time for further parley, 
even on a summer night, as Woodville was only half-dressed, so the 
stranger simply thanked him, and retired; but short a time as the 
incident took, it gave the artist a still better idea of Mr. Sandford, 
who was evidently a reading man, for again he had books under his 
arm, possibly just purchased, or brought from a circulating library. 

Mr. Woodville was now so satisfied that he had got a quiet, reading 
man for a neighbour, that he not merely saluted him, but stopped to 
talk to him the next day, meeting him on the stairs, and hoped he 
found his apartments comfortable. The conversation was very short, 
but there was a serious and melancholy tone in the few words uttered 
by the stranger, which interested the artist so much that he left his card 
on him next day. The visit was formally returned in due course. 
Woodville soon found that Mr. Sandford was nearly as retired in his 
habits as himself, evidently a bookish man, if not professionally a 
man of letters. His studious habits accounted for a stoop, which 
took something from his natural height. Woodville understood 
stoops, and could distinguish the stoop literary from the stoop official, 
the stoop mercantile, or the stoop legal. He had no doubt about 
Mr. Sandford’s stoop, and determined to know more of him. 

Every Wednesday night for many years Mr. Woodville held a re- 
union of his artistic and literary friends. They assembled at eight 
o’clock, and seldom broke up before twelve. There was conversation, 
and coffee, and smoking, of course, except when there were ladies, 
which, however, did not often happen. Mrs. Rowley and her 
daughters had repeatedly favoured him with their company, and 
Woodville was proud to let his French friends see such good speci- 
mens of his countrywomen. It would have been vain now to have 
asked them to his Wednesdays. They were in too much trouble for 
that. But the next time he met Mr. Sandford he told him of his 
reunions, and hoped, whenever he was doing nothing better, he 


would drop in, though he had no entertainment to offer but talking 
and tobacco. 
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“«¢ Chosen leaf of bard and chief,” said Mr. Sandford, with grave 
facetiousness, graciously accepting the artist’s invitation. Nothing 
tells so well as a stroke of pleasantry made by a melancholy man. 
The solitary stranger is a wit, thought Woodville, as well as a scholar. 
In the course of the day he repeated, what he called Mr. Sandford’s 
mot, to every one he met; and he was impatient for Wednesday to 
come round to introduce his new star into the firmament. 

Indeed, he had two stars to present, for he had made Arnaud’s 
acquaintance, and felt sure his appearance would make a sensation 
too; not only as a gigantic Englishman, but as a spiritual knight- 
errant, who might very well represent St. George himself. 

If he had wanted a lady, and a very clever and attractive one, too, 
to represent the women of England, since the Rowleys were not to be 
had, there was a lady who wanted only to be asked. Miss Cateran 
had heard of Mr. Woodville’s soirées, and though she was now settled in 
Mr. Rowley’s apartment, she had not so much to do that she could not 
have run up to the top of the house for half an hour to see the French 
notabilities ; and she would not have interrupted the smoking either, 
for Letitia could now and then smoke a cigarette herself. But though 
Woodville met her at Mrs. Rowley’s, and piqued her curiosity by 
mentioning all the great names he expected, above all, the interesting 
Mr. Sandford, he did not invite her on this occasion; she only hoped 
he would on another. 

Woodville knew very well she was dying to be asked; he told 
Arnold so, and told him at the same time that he was determined 
not to ask her, she looked so sharp and had such critical eyes— 
the very same objections he had made so many years before to Mrs. 
Rowley. Certainly there was a good deal about Mr. Woodville’s 
establishment, and especially his studio, on which an ill-natured 
critic might have made satirical remarks; and before his friends 
assemble a short description will not be out of place. His apart- 
ment had several advantages due to its altitude: it was airy, sunny, 
and quiet in proportion to its height above the noise of the street. A 
little too near the pigeons it was certainly, and exposed to the 
serenadings of amorous grimalkins; but it commanded a charming 
view for a city, looking down over the spacious gardens of all the 
numerous hotels in that brilliant fawbourg. There were four pieces, 
of which the sa/on, which was also his studio, was the largest. 

Some readers would probably like an inventory of the uphol- 
stery, but the owner had no inventory of it himself; in fact, it 
was not worth cataloguing, while at the same time nothing could 
be less common-place. On the contrary, you wondered how so 
many queer old things were got together, of all sorts of woods 
and stuffs, fashions and epochs. But there was not a grain of 
dust on the oldest chair or sofa, thanks to Honorine; and 
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singular as the ensemble was, no room could possibly be more 
cheerful, particularly when it was lighted up well, and the light of 
every bougie was reflected by twenty odds and ends of looking- 
glass, beside two or three pendules and other articles of gilt antiquity. 
However, who thinks in a studio of anything but works of art? 
The walls of Woodville’s were hung with innumerable fragments, 
showing both the talent he possessed and the qualities he wanted. 
Here was a clever landscape, only that some of the trees had not put 
forth a leaf, while others were in full foliage. Here was a fine head 
with only one eye, which being a good one, made you regret the 
more the want of its fellow. Again, there wes an orange tree in full 
fruit, except a single orange which had never ripened, and was not 
even green. There was a great captain with one leg, and you 
might have. supposed that he had lost the other very properly in 
battle, only that Woodville had not been so humane as to give him 
a wooden leg in exchange for it. Yet there was genius in all these 
disyyecta membra of the pencil; and though he often got hard hits 
from some of his company, as his provoking peculiarities well 
deserved, he received from others, and often from his censors them- 
selves, just compliments on the felicity of an idea or the brillianey of 
some of his morceaux. 

Among the unfinished things which had advanced little beyond 
the stage of conception were one or two great designs. There was 
a battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe. One of the Centaurs in the 
foreground was a promising outline, but the head and one hoof only 
were finished ; the horse looked as if it had been cut in twain, like 
Baron Munchausen’s by the fall of the portcullis. The artist may 
very well have dreaded the admission of such a keen observer as 
Miss Cateran into an exhibition so open to criticism. 

Woodville entertained Arnaud that day at dinner before his 
friends met. Honorine could send up a little banquet very com- 
fortably. She was, as we have said, cook and housemaid, and butler, 
and everything, particularly excelling in a sole au gratin and an 
omelette aux confitures. 

This preliminary dinner was just over about half an hour before 
the time of assembling came, and Woodville was just talking of Mr. 
Sandford, and saying that they would probably find out in the course of 
the evening what his special pursuits were, or business in Paris, if any 
he had, when the door opened, and that gentleman was announced. 
He had a paper roll in his hand, and after some apology and modest 
hesitation, said he hoped Mr. Woodville would permit him before 
his friends arrived to mention the outline of a design in which he 
had long been engaged, and which he was anxious to take every 
opportunity of submitting to the consideration of men of studious 
and artistic tastes. Woodville was delighted, and assured him that 
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nothing could possibly gratify himself or his friends more than to 
receive any communication of the kind. The discussion of a literary 
project was just the sort of thing to make his reunion pleasant. 

He then presented Arnaud to Mr. Sandford as a chivalrous 
enthusiast burning to extend the conquests of Christian civilisation, 
and threw himself into an attitude of the most respectful attention. 

“IT am engaged then, gentlemen,” said Sandford, “in trying to 
found a society, which provisionally allow me to call the Swiss 
Hamlet Voluntary Association, to consist in the first instance of 
perhaps about a score of members, artists, poets, men of letters, and 
elegant and refined pursuits in general, such as your own and those 
of the distinguished gentlemen whom I am to have the honour of 
meeting presently.” 

“A club in fact,” said Woodville. 

“A club you may call it, but of a novel and to some extent 
romantic and sentimental character. It is, in fact, an expansive 
realisation of an idea of which the germ is to be found in Shakspeare, 
the sort of retired and rural community feigned to exist in the 
forest of Ardennes with the melancholy Jacques, or that in the park 
of Navarre round the gay and elegant Biron, neither altogether, 
but something of both.” 

“Tt sounds charming,” said Woodville; “excuse me, Mr. Sand- 
ford, but as you allude to Jacques, I cannot help remarking that 
there is something in you that irresistibly reminds me of that exqui- 
site character, excuse me for taking the liberty of saying so.” 

“You only pay me too high a compliment,” replied Sandford, 
with ‘the gravest of smiles; “ you will think it curious when I tell 
you that my friends often call me Penseroso. [ut permit me to 
resume. I trust my idea is practical, Mr. Woodville, as well as 
charming. I am essentially a man of practice, who is not in the 
habit of broaching plans which he has not maturely considered— 


‘ Tis not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of long delay.’ ’ 


’ 


“ What a beautiful and apt quotation! ” said Woodville. 

“Thus I argue the matter,’ pursued Sandford. ‘“ What men like 
ourselves do so often in parties of two or three, what is there to 
prevent us from doing in greater numbers? If there is nothing 
easier and nothing more common than for a few sympathising friends 
to retire for a portion of the year into some enchanting and well- 
chosen seclusion, and there live as they fancy, or by whatever rules 
they choose to establish, why may not fifty or a hundred men of 
harmonious habits and tastes agree to do the same thing? Reflect 
for a moment, and you will see that even in these prosaic days there 
is nothing chimerical in what I propose.” 
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“ Really, as you put it,” said Woodville, greatly interested, “I 
cannot see that there is. Quite the contrary.” 

“T see your friend smiles,” said Sandford; “but I ask him con- 
fidently to point out anything impracticable in it.” 

“He is engaged himself,” said Woodville, “in enterprises ten 
times as wild.” , 

“ My enterprise will not clash with Mr. Sandford’s,” said Arnaud ; 
“T beg he will proceed with his statement.” 

“‘T am quite prepared for the charge of being Utopian,” resumed 
the stranger ; “but there is a great deal in Utopia which (excuse the 
paradox) is not Utopian. Anillustration just occurs to me. Observe 
that grand Centaur of Mr. Woodville’s—for a grand work I must 
call it, unfinished as it is. The Centaur himself is a monster, but 
not so the head, with its glorious eye—not so the limbs of the horse, 
or that hoof, which I am afraid of a kick from even at this distance. 
There is more truth and reality, after all, in the Centaur than mere 
imagination. So with the conception from which I borrow the 
scheme of my society. I eliminate the pure romance, and out of the 
remaining realities I construct a plan to which I have obtained 
so many adherents that we are already discussing where and when 
to make our first experiment.” 

“1 can imagine nothing more captivating,” cried Woodville, who 
had been growing more and more excited as Sandford proceeded, as 
well as very naturally gratified by the way in which he illustrated 
his ideas ; “ I think you give yourself needless trouble in defending 
your project from the imputation of being visionary. Why should 
not a hundred men have a village as well as one man a villa for the 
season ? Put my name down at all events, my dear sir; and I think 
there are many of my friends who will be happy to join.” 

“T shall be proud to explain myself more in detail when they 
arrive,” said Mr. Sandford. 

“May I make bold to ask, sir,” said Woodville timidly, “ what 
first led you to form a plan of such a seductive nature—such a 
happy blending of the pleasures of society with the pensiveness of 
the hermitage ?” 

Mr. Sandford sighed, faltered, and gravely answered :— 

“The old story, Mr. Woodville: disgust with the world; disgust 
with the commonplaces of life; misfortune to some extent, but taste 
more ; taste for books, for the country, for social enjoyment relieved 
from fashionable formalities; in short, gentlemen, for nature, art, 
literature, virtue, and liberty.” 

The literati now began to drop in, and from the important air 
with which Woodville presented them successively to his speculative 
and sentimental countryman, they could not but feel that no slight 
honour was conferred upon them by the introduction. 
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It was one of Woodville’s most brilliant evenings. There were 
assembled, amongst others, Florimel and Rosenfleur, painters, whose 
paysages were considered delicious. There was César Legrand, famous 
for his battle-pieces ; and Le Gros-Sauvageon, who excelled in scenes 
of terror and desolation. His great work was the “ Last Day at the 
North Pole.” There was also De la Rue, painter of city life. There 
was an “ Organ-Grinder ” of his who made those who saw the picture 
stop their ears with their fingers. Among the bards was Chevelu, a 
dithyrambic poet, with a beard like a comet’s tail—if there are 
comets with black tails in any part of the firmament. He looked as 
if he was always expecting the moment of inspiration, and ready to 
burst into song. There was Sournois, a theatrical critic; and La 
Squelette, whose mé/odrames were making all Paris shudder. The 
rest were a miscellaneous group, including an abbé, some journalists, 
two novelists—one English, one French—an antiquarian, and a 
professor of entomology. 

Woodville was far too ardent and bitten by Mr. Sandford’s enter- 
prise to allow any other topic to take precedence, though Chevelu 
was burning to recite his last ode, and the entomologist had a new 
theory to explain the modus operandi in biting of a flea and its con- 
geners. So the cigars and pipes were no sooner lighted than the 
Joint-Stock-Swiss-Hamlet-Association was again on the ¢apis, Wood- 
ville first giving a short résumé of the proposal. 

Most of Woodville’s friends understood English pretty well, though 
they did not all speak it; and accordingly the conversation of the 
evening was mostly in that language, chiefly in consideration of Mr. 
Sandford and Arnaud. The former, as was natural for so shy a man, 
had fallen into the background while the company thickened; but 
being pressed forward by his host, he resumed the explanations of 
his plan with all the enthusiasm of a projector. 

“‘T have recommended my plan,” he said, “ to my English friends 
on the authority of our illustrious Shakspeare ; and now I have the 
honour of presenting it to Frenchmen with the sanction of one of the 
most renowned names in their literature—lI need hardly say that I 
mean the famous curate of Meudon.” 

“ How universally read he is!” said Woodville aside to the English 
novelist. 

“Oh yes,” said one of the Frenchmen, addressing the projector ; 
“T easily recognise the Gargantuan Abbey in your free and joyous 
community.” 

“The principle of that institution,” said Sandford, “is precisely 
the principle of mine. The inhabitants of my Swiss village will lead 
exactly the same tranquil life, removed from the distractions, vul- 
garities, and rogueries of the world, every one following the bent of 
his humour. The poets will lie in the shade and rhyme, the geo- 
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logist will collect specimens, and the entomologist will enlarge his 
acquaintance with the insect world.” 

“ A Swiss chalet,” said M. Sournois, “is just the place for that.” 

“Tant mieux!” cried the entomologist; “apropos des puces, 
messieurs ai 

“Qu il est ennuyant avec ses puces!”’ muttered M. Chevelu, 
burning with impatience to recite his stanzas. 

It only required the slightest interruption of Mr. Sandford’s tedious 
explanations of his scheme to cut them short altogether. Only one 
or two, beside Woodville himself, wanted to hear any more of his 
maunderings. 

« A man of one idea,” said Dr. Lawrence. 

“But what a good one!” said Woodville, displeased with his 
company for not hearimg Mr. Sandford further, which they were 
determined not to do. 

M. Chevelu settled the matter by reciting his ode, which he had 
no sooner finished, when M. Papillon, the entomologist, seized his 
opportunity, and cried— 

“ Maintenant, M. Woodville, attrapez-moi une puce—je vais 
expliquer 4 

“‘Demandez cela 4 Honorine,” said Woodville, testily; ‘“ vous 
attraperez bien autre chose.” 

M. Papiilon was forced to give up all hopes of occupying attention. 
The remainder of the soirée passed in the usual way, the company 
chatting in little knots, and Woodville and Sandford still discussing 
in a corner the scheme which everybody else was tired of. At the 
usual hour the party began to break up, and nobody remained but 
Arnaud, Sandford, and the Doctor. Woodville then asked Lawrence 
about his patient on the premier. 

“No change,” he replied, “except for the worse. He has been 
inquiring for a book on the English law of conspiracy.” 

“ That will not be easily got in Paris,” said the artist.’ 

“Impossible,” said Lawrence; “but to-morrow he will probably 
have forgotten all about it. In fact, if he continues a week longer 
in this state, he must be removed to a maison de santé.” 

Mr. Sandford, who seemed not to have been paying any particular 
attention to this conversation, now rose and retired, bowing in 
respectful silence to the Doctor and Arnaud. 

“ An interesting man, is he not ?” said Woodville instantly. 

“ He has a trick of winking which I don’t admire,” said Arnaud. 

“ Trick of winking!” said the artist, laughing; “he is suffering 
with an affection of the upper eyelid, a paralysis of the Jevator 
muscle, which causes the fall of the lid—we call it ptosis, eh, 
Lawrence ?”’ 

“T should rather say it was spasmodic action of the orbicularis 
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palpebrarum, which receives a branch of the seventh or facial nerve,” 
said the Doctor. 

Arnaud was too modest to have an opinion of his own after so 
learned a discussion. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
HOW MISS CATERAN CARRIED HER POINT, AND HOW MR. ROWLEY 


CHANGED HIS WILL. 


By the Doctor’s management, Miss Cateran was now installed in 
Mr. Rowley’s apartments, as had been arranged between Lawrence and 
Mrs. Rowley. Letitia was now in possession of the keys of office, and 
probably no minister of state had ever a keener appreciation of the 
profits of place. She had an early taste of its sweets, for in 
the first of the very few interviews she had with the unfortunate 
gentleman, he put a bank-note for 2 thousand franes into her hand, 
telling her in his feeble treble, that it was a week’s expenses, 
and she would receive the same sum every Monday, whether he was 
able to see her or not. 

“T’ll keep a strict account, sir,” said Letitia, in genuine agitation, 
between the impression he made on her with his ghastly phy- 
siognomy, and the flattering glimpse she had of inevitable little 
pickings at the end of the week. 

“ But I want no account—I will have no account,” he replied, 
with sudden excitement; ‘‘ I have had too much of accountants.”’ 

“Very well, sir,” said the poor lady, frightened by his manner, 
though the prohibition simplified her duties of housekeeping so much 
and so agreeably. 

She sat for awhile, longing to escape, but afraid to stir without 
his leave, his strange eyes were fixed on her so wildly. At length 
he suddenly extended his wasted hand to her across the table, to 
meet hers, which was resting on it; he grasped it hysterically, and 
said, “Letitia, be faithful to a deserted man!” 

The appeal was so unexpected, and so pathetic, that it over- 
powered her in the nervous state she was already in, and she burst 
into tears. 

“ Don’t cry, but write a letter for me,” he murmured, letting go 
her hand, “to my brother. I want him near me. Do you think 
they will allow him to come ?”’ 

“ Who would prevent him, sir?” said Miss Cateran, recovering 
herself. 

“ Everybody ; but if he only gets my letter he will come: I say if 
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he gets my letter. Nobody but you and I must know that I have 
written.” 

“T can post the letter myself, sir,” said Letitia. 

“ That’s it, that’s it,” he cried; “ write what I bid you.” 

The writing materials were on the table. The letter he dictated 
was very short, but the language was so vehemently touching that 
Letitia was nearly in tears again. It was a great relief to her, after 
the letter was written and sealed and directed, to be sent off imme- 
diately to post it. Before she went, however, he clutched her, hand 
again, and said she must sometimes come in and sing some of her 
pretty French romances, which she used to sing for him long ago. 
But he never thought of it again. 

After Miss Cateran had seen Mr. Rowley two or three times, 
Lawrence saw her, and asked what she thought of his faculties. 

“Perfect,” said Letitia; “makes his arrangements quite ratio- 
nally.” 

“T am not surprised,” said the doctor; ‘the patient in these cases 
will often be perfectly rational with one person, and quite wild with 
another.” 

“Why, dear me,” said Miss Cateran, “do you really suspect he is 
out of his mind ?” 

Lawrence was in a hurry, and replied that he would rather not 
speak on that subject at present. 

Miss Cateran was placed in a dilemma on this and other similar 
occasions, between her wish to act right towards Mrs. Rowley, whose 
distress she really felt, and the feeling that it would be almost dis- 
honourable to betray the confidence which Mr. Rowley had placed 
in her so pathetically; but at the same time it is not altogether 

“beyond the bounds of possibility that the advantages of her position 
may have helped to confirm her in the resolution she came to, that 
if Mr. Rowley was to be confined or treated as a lunatic, it should 
not be upon her evidence, or by her assistance. 

Still, snugly lodged, and well off as she was, she had a solitary life 
of it, and had many a dull hour on her hands, though up to her 
knees in clover. She was glad of the company of an Angora kitten, 
which the last lodgers had left behind them, and very angry with 
Mr. Woodville, for not so much as paying her a visit, which he 
might have done, without inviting her to his parties. 

But she was nearer her object than she imagined, since she was 
bent upon getting into the guatriéme. As soon as she had dined one 
day (she had her dinners daily from the most eminent restaurant 
in the faubourg), she trotted off to the Rowleys, and there she found 
Mr. Woodville in a warm argument with Arnaud about Mr. Sand- 
ford’s sapient enterprise. Fanny was improving, and they were in 
better spirits about her that evening. 
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«‘ We shall now hear Miss Cateran’s views,” said Susan. 

“Of what, dear?” said Letitia. 

“Tell her all about it, Mr. Arnaud,” said Susan. 

Arnaud complied, laughing while he gave the account, and ended 
by saying,—‘ Only think of Mr. Woodville taking up gravely such 
a visionary scheme.” 

“But, pray, what is there visionary in it?” said Letitia, with 
inimitable promptitude. “I think the idea charming, and the min 
of the man who conceived it must be of a very high order.” 

“So it is,” said Woodville triumphantly. ‘His very stoop shows 
it ; he is an Atlas, who carries a world of thought on his shoulders.” 

“Men of that kind have often very extravagant notions,” said 
Arnaud. 

* But that’s begging the question,” said Letitia. 

“Precisely so,” said Woodville. 

When Woodville rose shortly after, Miss Cateran rose too. The 
result was inevitable, as both were going not only the same way, but 
to the same house. They parted at the door of Mr. Rowley’s apart- 
ment, Mr. Woodville hoping Miss Cateran would favour him with 
her company on the following Wednesday, when he expected one or 
two other ladies. 

If Letitia was panting to get her nose into the guatriéme, there 
was another person in the house who was just as anxious to get his 
into the premier. Indeed, how could Mr. Sandford meet Miss Cateran 
so often on the staircase going in and going out, without coveting 
the acquaintance of so pleasing a lady? The more saturnine his 
humour was, the more likely a girl who was up to fun, and as 
mercurial as quicksilver, was to tickle his fancy. And Mr. Sandford, 
like Letitia herself, had not to wait until the return of Wednesday 
for the gratification of his wishes. 

The artist visited Miss Cateran the next day, and she told him she 
was curious to see his original and interesting neighbour. A thought 
immediately occurred to Woodville—another little dinner, to which 
he would invite Mr. Sandford. It was fixed for the next day, and 
went off very agreeably. Letitia could shine at a small party as 
well as a large one, and Mr. Sandford, though always sombre, and 
too much engrossed with his one idea, was extremely amusing. 

Sometimes, indeed, he seemed for a moment to forget his melan- 
choly, and broke out into flashes of merriment more in keeping with 
the character of Biron than of Jacques—like many a man bowed 
down under misfortunes, thought Woodville, he has once been gay 
and convivial, and the mirth of his happy days will still break 
out occasionally under the influence of bright eyes or a bottle. 
Sandford liked his wine, and drank his Cliquot and his Volnay as 
freely as an abbot. The guests were thoroughly pleased with one 
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another; and when dinner was over, the rest of the evening was 
spent in sipping their coffee, chatting of the fine arts, and admiring the 
works of Mr. Woodville’s pencil. Among other things he showed 
his guests the old sketch-book which contained his reminiscences of 
Orta. 

“Oh! surely that’s Mrs. Rowley!” exclaimed Miss Cateran, when 
she came to the page where he had sketched Miss Evelyn, and deve- 
loped her into a full-blown woman. 

“ And who is the gentleman beside her ?—Do you recognise him, 
too?” inquired the artist. The two drawings were on the same page. 

Letitia looked at it with attention. ‘ Yes, really, I think I do— 
Mr. Alexander, is it not?” 

“Tt was intended for him,” replied Woodville ; and then he related 
all the little circumstances, with which the reader is acquainted, of 
his tour with Alexander, and their meeting with the Evelyns. 

“‘T suppose you don’t know either the lady or the gentleman?” he 
said, turning to Mr. Sandford, who had just had a severe spasm of 
the orbicularis palpebrarum. 

“ Not at all,” he answered gravely; “but, without knowing the 
parties, one can see what a charming picture it is.” 

Miss Cateran looked long and earnestly at it, thinking all the time 
what Mrs. Upjohn would give to know as much as she had learned 
in the last few minutes. 

It was now growing late, and Letitia rose to put on her shawl, and 
Woodville went to look for Honorine to get it for her. When she 
returned shawled, Mr. Sandford, whose taste for drawing delighted 
and flattered his host, was still bent over the sketch-book, as if he 
found it hard to tear himself from its fascinating leaves. But he 
made the effort, and after bidding the artist good night, saw Miss 
Cateran to the door of her apartment. He promised, as they went 
down-stairs, to lend her a capital novel he had just read, and.she 
in return hoped he would bring it to her himself. He called on 
her the next day with two books in his hand, one of which was the 
novel, and they had a long chat together about the dinner, and Mr. 
Woodville’s pictures, and the lions of Paris, hardly any of which 
poor Miss Cateran had yet seen, she was so much confined. 

“ Don’t you pity me, Mr. Sandford ?” 

“T hope your patient will soon be better,” he said, “and then 
you will be free to take a little enjoyment.” 

“He does not get better,” said Letitia, “his spirits are so 
terribly low.” 

“T was sorry to hear from Mr. Woodville that his doctors are 
uneasy about the state of his mind.” 

“Did Mr. Woodville tell you that?” said Miss Cateran. “He 
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ought to be more careful of what he says, and so ought the doctors 
too. Besides, I don’t agree with them at all.” 

“These doctors often confound mental anxiety with insanity,” said 
Sandford. “A man in weak health is often uneasy about the dis- 
posal of his property. He falls into low spirits, and they pronounce 
him insane.” 

“That’s not Mr. Rowley’s case,” said Miss Cateran. “I have 
always heard that his will has been made years ago.”’ 

“T hope he has not forgotten you, Miss Cateran, in the will he 
has made,” said Mr. Sandford pleasantly. 

“Indeed I am quite sure he has,” said Letitia with a sigh. 

** A good reason why he should make another,” said Sandford with 
another pleasant smile as he took his hat and made his bow, leaving 
a sweet odour behind him with his last words, as if Belinda’s box of 
perfumes had been broken on the carpet, and all Saba was scat- 
tered about. 

He was scarcely gone before the bell rang, and Mr. Sandford 
entered again. He had forgotten the other book which he had with 
him, but it was intended for poor Mr. Rowley, not for her; it was 
a book which he heard Doctor Lawrence say that Mr. Rowley 
wanted, but which was not to be had in Paris. 

“ «Law of Conspiracy !’ ” said Miss Cateran. ‘“ Of all subjects in 
the world !—what can he want with law-books ?” 

“Impossible to say,” said Mr. Sandford, “but it will occupy his 
mind more than many a less dry subject. I happened to find it 
among my odds and ends of books, so I brought it to you to give it 
him if you think proper.” 

“Of course I'll give it to him,” said Letitia; “ he will be very 
much obliged to you, I’m sure.” 

She sent the book in to Mr. Rowley by Thomson immediately after 
the recluse went, desiring him to say, should his master ask him from 
whom it came, that it came from Mr. Sandford, a gentleman who 
lived in the house, and who knew Doctor Lawrence. Thomson told her 
when he returned that Mr. Rowley had asked the question, and had 
repeated over and over again that it was very kind of the gentle- 
man. Twice again that evening Mr. Rowley repeated the same 
words. The last thing he said when Thomson had undressed him and 
settled him for the night was, “ It was very kind of Mr. Sandford.” 

Doctor Lawrence visiting his patient, as was his habit, the next 
morning before he rose, was surprised to see the book on the table, 
but made no remark to Mr. Rowley. He went to Miss Cateran, 
however, immediately, and inquired about it. 

“ He ought not to have had it without my permission,” said the 
doctor, rather sharply. 


z2 
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“Dear me,”’ said Letitia, colouring up, “who could have dreamed 
of a stupid law-book doing anybody any harm?” 

She was so nettled by the doctor’s rebuke that she ran up to 
Woodville to tell him how she was used. 

“ Don’t you think I was right?” said Letitia. 

“Of course you were,” said Woodville, “and how good and 
thoughtful it was of Mr. Sandford! Lawrence is a booby. Why, 
the way to make a man mad is to treat him like a madman.” 

“Just what I always say,” said Miss Cateran,—‘ oh, dear, but 
that centaur is wonderful !” 

“Oh!” sighed the artist, “if it were but finished! ” 

“T hope and trust it never will,” cried Letitia, with enthusiasm, 
“finishing would ruin it. Pray forgive me for intruding on you 
at this sacred hour, but I was so vexed.” 

And down she tripped again, leaving a sweet incense in her train 
also as she went. 

“ How mistaken I was,” thought Woodville, “in my first impres- 
sions of that girl! Iam not so easily deceived in men.” 

When Letitia went down she found that Mr. Rowley had been 
wanting her. Going into his room, he told her he wished to see the 
gentleman who had sent him the book, and made her sit down and 
write Mr. Sandford a note instantly, with twenty injunctions of 
secrecy. In ten minutes she had an answer, regretting that he was 
so occupied that day that he could not possibly come at once, but 
towards evening he would have the honour of waiting on Mr. Row- 
ley. Ata later hour another note came from Mr. Sandford, to invite 
Miss Cateran to a little déjetiner at eleven the next morning, at the 
Palais Royal, to meet Mr. Woodville and Dr. Lawrence; after 
which a third note from the lady went up-stairs to ask Mr. Wood- 
ville to take her with him to the breakfast, which the artist came 
down himself to say he would be happy to do. 

“Tam surprised,” quoth Miss Cateran, “to find that the doctor 
is to be of the party.” 

“So am I,” said Woodville, “he seems so suspicious of poor 
Mr. Sandford all of a sudden.” 

“Some people would do anything,” said Letitia, “for a breakfast 
or a dinner.” 

Miss Cateran was greatly interested in Mr. Sandford’s visit to 
Mr. Rowley, and hoped nothing would interfere to prevent him from 
coming. Nothing did interfere. She introduced him herself into 
the sick man’s chamber. 

The arrangements of the room were pretty much as we have 
before described them. Mr. Rowley reclined on a sofa, the same 
ghastly figure, as far as the imperfect light allowed him to be seen. 
The treatise on conspiracy lay on the table, with slips of paper in it 
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here and there, marking passages which he probably fancied applied 
to his own case. It was with difficulty, so feeble was his voice, that 
Mr. Sandford heard himself thanked for his kind offices. 

“It was exceedingly good of you,” said Mr. Rowley, tapping the 
book with quivering hand, “exceedingly good.” 

Mr. Sandford said such a trifle was not worth mentioning, and 
drew his chair close to the sofa. 

“Yes, but nobody but you would have done it,” said Mr. Rowley. 
« A man in my situation knows the value of such kindnesses.” 

“T wish, sir,” said Mr. Sandford, in a low but distinct and earnest 
tone, “I knew the way to be of some real service to you. I trust 
the book has answered your purposes.” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly; it must have given you a great deal of 
trouble to get it. The doctor said it was not to be had, but he had 
his orders.” 

‘Tt was no trouble at all,” said Mr. Sandford. “I chanced to 
have it.” 

“To have it!—very curious!) Are you a lawyer, sir?” said Mr. 
Rowley, with some eagerness, as if he would have liked a friend the 
better for being of that profession. 

“No,” said Sandford, with a deep sigh, and with touching 
emphasis on his words; “ but when a man is a victim of conspiracy 
himself 

Mr. Rowley did not wait for the completion of the sentence. He 
raised himself on his elbow, fixed his gleaming eyes upon his visitor, 
and repeated, as if he was not sure he had heard him right— 

“Conspiracy! Did you say conspiracy ?” 

“Of the worst kind, Mr. Rowley—domestic conspiracy; but let 
me say no more on the subject ; it would only excite you, and Doctor 
Lawrence would be displeased. I am only to amuse you, sir, while 
I stay.” 

“ That scoundrel Lawrence !” cried Mr. Rowley —“ that scoundrel 
Lawrence! He told you only to amuse me, did he? But you are 
amusing me. I was never so amused before. You said domestic 
conspiracy, 1 think. Tell me all about it; it is my own case?” 

“Ah! sir,” said Mr. Sandford; “God forbid your case was as 
bad as mine—God forbid you were a man whose happiness has been 
blasted—whose peace has been destroyed by an unnatural conspiracy 
of those who were bound to him as 4 all the ties of duty.” 

“ But I am just a“ a man, sir!” cried Mr. Rowley. ‘‘ Your case 
is exactly my own.’ 

“Let me still hope not quite so bad,” persisted Mr. Sandford 
gently. 

“T tell you, sir, it is!” cried Mr. Rowley, his voice rising, and 
making an effort to raise himself on the sofa. 


” 
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“But you are not married!” said Mr. Sandford, with a thrilling 
stress on the last word. 

“Not married! But Iam; so you have no advantage over me,” 
gibbered the wretched man, with a faint, hysterical laugh. 

“ But your wife is not unfaithful, as mine was—do not tell me that.” 

“ Good God, sir, our cases agree in every particular!” cried Mr. 
Rowley, standing bolt upright with the strength of his emotion. 
“ Had you proof of her guilt ?” 

“ Enough to justify me in the sight of God and man in punishing 
her.” 

« And how did you do that ?” 

“‘ Very simply, my dear sir. I made my will.” 

Mr. Rowley was silent, but he looked into Mr. Sandford’s face 
intently. . 

“T rather should have said revoked a will I had made, and made 
a new one,” added Mr. Sandford. 

“Revoked!” repeated Mr. Rowley, lowering his voice, and 
approaching his lips to his visitor’s ear. ‘ That’s the word. I have 
a will to revoke too; but I am so watched here, and so beset with 
enemies on all sides, that I may die before I do it.” 

“You must not do that, whatever you do,” said Mr. Sandford. 
‘“‘Had I been so foolish as to die, I should not have defeated the 
conspiracy, and punished my wife.” 

“No, of course,” said Mr. Rowley. 

‘‘ And if I had put it off too long,” continued his companion, “ I 
might never have done it either.” 

“ T am helpless, utterly helpless,” cried Mr. Rowley, “ or I would 
do it to-day—lI would do it this moment.” 

“Have you considered the new provisions?” inquired Sandford. 

“‘T have them on paper,” said Mr. Rowley. “I noted them down 
one day when they thought I was asleep, and left me to myself for 
half-an-hour. I am watched as if I was a lunatic.” 

And from out of a slit in the lining of one of the sleeves of his 
dressing-gown, where it was cunningly hid, he pulled the paper he 
had drawn up. 

“T heartily wish, sir, I could be of use to you,’ said Sandford, 
taking the paper over to a window to look over it. 

“ But why can’t you? There is nobody else but you. I have no 
other friend in the wide world, except that good girl there, who 
knows nothing about such matters.” 

When he returned to his seat, he laid the paper down on the table, 
and quietly observed that Mr. Rowley had let his wife off much easier 
than he had done his own. 


“But I have no proofs, as you had. I want proofs—proofs— 
only let me have proofs!” 
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Mr. Sandford suddenly started, as if a new idea crossed his mind 
for the first time. 

“‘ Excuse me, sir,” he said. ‘Can you be the Mr. Rowley who 
married a Miss Evelyn ?” 

“ T am the very man.” 

“Then your wife’s paramour is Mr. Alexander, the attorney.” 

“ Why, all the world knows it,” said Mr. Rowley. 

“ And you want proofs,” said Mr. Sandford, putting his hand in 
his pocket and producing a paper carefully folded. 

“ Proofs, proofs!” said Mr. Rowley. 

“Do you know Mr. Alexander by sight ?” continued the other, 
producing from the side-pocket of his coat a water-colour sketch. 

“ No, not at all.” 

“No matter for that, I know him well,” said Mr. Sandford. 
“ Look at this pretty little picture. You will know the lady, and I 
will swear to the gentleman. Is that your wedded wife or not, Mr. 
Rowley, eh? Look well at her; be sure of it; don’t condemn her 
rashly. See how they are billing and cooing under the greenwood 
tree—innocent doves, Mr. Rowley—without thinking of you, Mr. 
Rowley. Well, if the lady is your wife, as sure as God’s in Glou- 
cester or the devil’s in heli, the other is Mr. Frederick Alexander, 
gentleman-attorney.” 

The unfortunate man grasped the picture maniacally, and grinned 
over it. 

“I dare say you guess the painter. You see his initials in the 
corner,‘ W. W.’ He is fond of painting your wife. He painted a 
large picture of her, eh ?” 

‘And for him—for the same fe-fe-fellow; I know all about it 
from my sister-in-law.” 

« And you wanted proofs! Do you want proofs now?” resumed 
Sandford. “ Will you leave her half your estate now, eh, Mr. Rowley?” 

“ Not an a-a-acre—not an a-a-acre! All my land to my brother. 
Nothing to her—neither land nor money.” 

“‘ Now, steady yourself, my dear sir; compose your nerves ; collect 
yourself, and listen to me,” said Mr. Sandford, with one of those 
intense and powerful looks which exert absolute sway over the 
insane. ‘I can serve you only on condition of your following my 
advice implicitly.” 

‘JT will,” murmured the maniac. 

“You must make such a testament as will not only take just 
vengeance on that false woman, but will also stand against all the 
efforts which she and her lover will be sure to make to set it aside. 
For this purpose you must have the appearance of being dispassionate 
and just. Make a new will, revoking the former, which ought to be 
destroyed. Where is it ?” 
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“My brother has it.” 


“It ought to be destroyed, wherever it is. We must look to that 


afterwards. Now, attend tome. Give your land to your brother, 
and leave your wife 


“ Nothing, nothing!” 


“ But you must, to make your will plausible—to make it stand. 
Leave her five thousand pounds in money, and don’t diminish your 
daughters’ fortunes.” 


“ Not my daughter Fanny’s, but the other. She joined her mother 
against me.” 

“No, it can’t be. Leave what you take from your wife to your 
sister-in-law, or divide it between her and her daughter—except a 
thousand to Miss Cateran.” 

“ Only a thousand,” said Mr. Rowley submissively. 

“Oh, a thousand pounds will be enough to make her stand up for 
your will like a lioness.” 

Mr. Sandford disposed of everything like a dictator. He had only 
to fix the victim with his relentless, determined eye, and he might 
have appropriated the whole property to himself. 

The wretched man would have had the business concluded at once, 
but Mr. Sandford said his visit had been too long protracted already, 
and suspicion must not be awakened. 

“To-morrow, at eleven o’clock,” he said, “I will be here again 
with the will drawn, ready for you to execute. Be ready to receive 
me, and keep up your strength, sir, for the great act of justice 
you have to perform. Take food and wine; be strong in body as 
you are in mind. To-morrow, at eleven!” 


Cuarrer XXIX. 


MR. SANDFORD GIVES A BREAKFAST, AND MR. ROWLEY GIVES Ur THE 
GHOST. 


WHEN a man invites a party of friends to a breakfast or a dinner, 
he enters into an engagement which, though not legally binding, or 
such a contract as may be enforced by an action, puts him under a 
moral obligation, or at least a social one. Mr. Sandford at least con- 
sidered it in that light, for punctually at eleven o’clock the next day 
he was at the Café des Trois Fréres to receive his guests,—if he 
had any business at the same hour elsewhere, leaving it apparently 
to mind itself. And he entertained his friends handsomely, like a 
man who, in his retirement, had not forgotten how things ought to 


be done on occasions for hospitality. As usual he was gravely 
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pleasant, talked less than he did at Woodville’s table, and perhaps 
not with as much abandon, but performed the part of host exceed- 
ingly well. In the conversation that took place there was nothing 
worth recording, except that Mr. Sandford took the opportunity of 
asking the doctor, as he was filling his glass, whether he approved 
of his visits to Mr. Rowley. 

“Oh, why not?” said Lawrence, tossing off the glass; “see him 
as often as you like. Convert him to your scheme, nothing would 
do him more good.” 

Lawrence had already taken several glasses of Cliquot, and was as 
complaisant and pleasant as possible. 

“You will be a convert yourself one of these days,” said Mr. 
Sandford. “I am going over to England for a few days, and you 
will see what a list of adherents I shall bring back with me.” 

“ When do you go, sir?” said Woodville. 

“ Probably to-night,” replied Sandford. 

“T must give you a letter of introduction to my friend Alexan- 
der,” said Woodville; “though I don’t reckon on his joining our 
scheme.” 

“T shall be happy to explain it to him, and, at all events, make 
his acquaintance,” said Mr. Sandford. 

The breakfast was so pleasant that it was near two o’clock before 
the party separated. Doctor Lawrence went on his daily rounds ; 
Mr. Woodville took Miss Cateran to the Louvre; Mr. Sandford re- 
mained to pass the quart @heure of the wit of Meudon. 

It was near four o’clock before Woodville and the fair Letitia 
returned to their respective abodes. Miss Cateran was admitted by 
Thomson, and at once read in his face that something extraordinary 
had happened in her absence. 

“What is it, Thomson ?”’ 

“‘ My master has made his will, miss.” 

Letitia could scarcely speak with surprise. 

“ His will!” she repeated; ‘ but he couldn’t have made it without 
assistance. Who has been with him ?” 

“Only the gentleman, miss, who was with him yesterday. He 
came to see my master again this morning, soon after you went out.” 

“«« Nonsense—impossible—ridiculous ! you must be quite mistaken. 
I breakfasted with Mr. Sandford at the Palais Royal.” 

“Tf it was not the gentleman up-stairs, ma’am, it was his double. 
At all events, he assisted my master to make his will, and the nurse 
and I witnessed it.” 

“ Does Mrs. Rowley know of it ?” 

Without waiting for the man’s answer, Letitia flew like lightning 
up to Woodville (whom she found writing the letter of introduction 
he had promised Mr. Sandford), and told him what had occurred. 
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He turned white as a sheet, and the first thing he thought of was 
Mrs. Rowley. . 

“ Thomson ought to have let her know what was going on,” said 
Miss Cateran. 

‘What could she have done?” said Woodville, “ unless she had 
used actual violence? I see clearly how it all happened; he sent 
for some attorney or notary whom he knew, and whom Thomson 
stupidly took for Sandford. No doubt he has had this in his head 
for some time, and watched his opportunity of doing it when he 
knew you were out of the way.” 

“ But he knew nothing of my going out this morning, or of my 
_ engagement to breakfast.”’ 

“Tt looks very strange,” said Woodville ; ‘“‘ we must only hope it 
is no worse. Let us go down together.” 

They went down. Mr. Rowley had just inquired for Miss Cateran. 
She went into him immediately, and found him lying exhausted on the 
sofa, his voice so feeble that she could scarcely hear him. He put a 
sealed paper into her hands, desired her to take charge of it, and 
murmured something to the effect that she had not been forgotten. 
This was all. When she crept out of the room, the tears starting 
from her eyes, he seemed wholly unconscious of her going. 

Meanwhile Thomson had been giving Woodville a detailed account 
of what had passed. ‘Thomson now began to think that he must have 
been deceived in taking the stranger for Mr. Sandford, who could 
not of course have been giving a breakfast in one place and trans- 
acting business in another. As to the nurse, she had never seen 
Mr. Sandford. The notary, as they all now concluded him to have 
been, after being for some short time in the sick man’s chamber, 
came out and called in the two servants, whom he placed near the 
docr; he took his seat close to Mr. Rowley, and having stated 
the nature of a paper in his hands, proceeded to read it. The 
domestics heard little more than the first few formal words distinctly, 
for the stranger then lowered his voice, they believed at Mr. Rowley’s 
request, but they were not very certain about that; then they were 
called over to the table; both heard Mr. Rowley declare the paper 
to be his last will, and both signed it as they were directed by the 
stranger. On being questioned a little, Thomson thought he heard 
the words five thousand in connection with Mrs. Rowley’s name, 
and supposed it to mean five thousand a year. The nurse had not 
heard Mrs. Rowley’s name mentioned at all. Between them, there 
was extremely little to be gathered of the provisions of the will. 

Miss Cateran was so thoroughly frightened, not knowing what 
amount of evil to her patroness might lurk in the sealed paper, and . 
conscious of the construction that might naturally be put on what- 
ever benefit might accrue from it to herself, that Woodville could 
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not but offer to take upon him the office of informing Mrs. Rowley 
of what had taken place. He went to her at once. She was not at 
home, having gone out with Mr. Arnaud nobody knew where. 
Woodville returned, and concluded the letter for Mr. Sandford in 
which he had been interrupted; then crossing the lobby, he rang 
that gentleman’s bell, hoping to see him for a moment before he 
started, and give him the letter. There was no reply to the bell. 
Woodville went down to give his letter to the concierge, when, passing 
Mr. Rowley’s door, it was opened violently, and Thomson rushed 
out, running for Doctor Lawrence. Mr. Rowley had just had a 
sudden collapse, and was on the point of death. No doubt all he 
had gone through between making the will and the previous inter- 
view with Mr. Sandford overstrained his feeble powers, and he sank 
under it. The doctor came in half an hour to find his pulse almost 
at the last throb, and in less than the same time, when his wife and 
his daughter Susan hurried to his side, all was over. Her husband’s 
death, and the cruel wrong he did her in the last hours of his 
wretched existence, were concurrent events to Mrs. Rowley. 

Arnaud’s return to England had been already fixed for reasons 
which will hereafter appear, and it was an opportune arrangement ; 
for, as he was able to describe Mr. Sandford’s person, he was the 
fittest messenger to inform Mrs. Rowley’s friends and men of busi- 
ness of what had taken place. He left Paris for London the next 
morning. 

In the evening of the same disastrous day, in a private room of a 
noted restaurant on the Boulevard du Temple, where the ewisine and 
the wines enjoyed a better reputation than the /abitués of the house, 
two gentlemen, as like as the Dromios, were at a late téte-d-tete 
dinner, and their merriment was loud enough for a much larger 
party. Their conversation was an alternate fire of jests, or rather 
jocular allusions, followed by peals of uproarious laughter. Already 
two flasks of Epernay stood empty on a side table; a third had just 
exploded, and Madeira and Burgundy and other wines were flowing 
also. Their conversation will be quite enough to tell the reader who 
they were, if he has not already divined it. 

“ Well done, Nick!” 

‘“< Bravo, Archie!” 

“ What is it worth, Nick ?” 

« A thousand wouldn’t be a bob too much.” 

« Will it stand, Nick?” 

“ Tf it doesn’t, it will take ten years to shake it.” 

“ You killed him, Nick.” 

“Fred may marry the widow now as soon as he likes. T’ll give 
you a toast—Success to the Swiss Village Joint Stock Company ! 
Archie, you must take a share.” 
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Achie roared. 

“There was only one thing wrong,” said Nick; “ you ought to 
have given the breakfast.” 

Archie guffawed twice as loud as before. 

“ Not one of them would have found it out. Do you know what 
the painter is doing this blessed moment ? Writing a letter of intro- 
duction for me to Alexander! He’s a trump, that painter! I could 
have sold him a million of green spectacles. I’d give a hundred 
pounds you could see his pictures. There’s one of an undivided 
moiety of a horse that would make you split your sides.” 

“ That girl must be a trump, too.” 

“She’s sharp enough, but she wasn’t sharp enough for Nick 
Moffat.” 


“You might have left me something when you were about it, 
Nick.” 

“So I should, by all that’s beautiful! only I knew it wouldn’t be 
quite convenient to you to apply to the executors for the money.” 

“Well, by heaven, Nick! we'll have it out of the she-devil at 
the Marble Arch.” 

“You didn’t see her before you came over ?”’ 

“No,” said Archie, with hesitation. 

“T suspect you did,” said his brother, “and got something out 
of her, too. But no matter; only you know I don’t like anything 
surreptitious.” 

“‘ What business could I have had with her ? ” said Archie. 

“ Well, never mind,” said the other. “The business is not quite 
safe yet. To complete the job, the old will ought to be burnt. That’s 
a bit of knowledge we have got still to sell, and she shan’t have it for 
nothing. We’ll bleed her like an Italian doctor, and if the blood 
won’t come freely, we must only bleed her husband.” 

“There will be the deuce of a hubbub.” 

“Yes; but not until the news reaches London. Then there will 
be a row for awhile, and we must keep as quiet as mice. The best 
thing to be done is for you to dodge about for the present on this 
side of the water. I'll slip back to England, drive the screw, and 
correspond with that darling painter about the choice of a site for 
our village. By all the primrose of Primrose Hill, though I love 
the shiners as well as you or anybody, I could never go through the 
drudgery of a business like this, only I have the knack of making a 
farce of it more than most men. Laugh I must, Archie, if it wasa 
crime to be hanged for; and laughing makes me not quite a bad 


fellow. By Jove! I’m fond of that artist; and I have a sneaking 
regard for that girl, too.” 
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Cuarprer XXX, 


IN WHICH MR. ALEXANDER USES STRONG LANGUAGE, AND AN OLD LADY 
Is IN A DILEMMA BETWEEN A BULL AND A SWINDLER. 


“THE Moffats, by G !” roared Alexander, as soon as he heard 
Arnaud’s tale." He rang his bell, and sent for Marjoram. 

Arnaud went through his story again. 

“ Moffat in every step, and both the scoundrels at the finale,” said 
Alexander. ‘There is a droll rascality about it, which is Nick 
Moffat all over.” 

Marjoram shook his head dubiously. He always maintained that 
Moffat had done justice on himself in the Serpentine. 

“ Moffat’s hair,” he said, “was growing grey ten years ago, and 
ought to be white now. Mr. Sandford’s, it appears, is a grizzly 
black.” 

“Tut, man,” said Alexander; “ Moffat’s hair is all colours; it 
would be black and tan to-morrow, if it suited his purpose.” 

“ But surely Mr. Woodville is entitled to be heard,” said Mr. 
Marjoram. 

“‘ Woodville is a gander,” said Alexander. ‘“ But why should the 
Moffats do it? What interest has either of them in the disposition 
of the Rowley property ?” 

“None. Of course they are hirelings.” 

“ But whose ?—but whose ?”’ 

“‘ Who takes the bulk of the property under this will, suppose it 
were to stand? The cui dono answers the question.” 

“ Mr. Upjohn is, by all accounts, utterly incapable of dishonourable 
conduct.” 

“ But Upjohn has a wife.” 

“] should think twice before I imputed such a piece of wicked- 
ness even to her. That she is a selfish and worthless woman, I am 
perfectly ready to believe, on Mr. Cosie’s authority ; but it’s a long 
way from that to such an atrocious piece of iniquity as this.” 

« And what explanation occurs to yourself?” said Alexander, 
calmly, accustomed to receive with respect everything that fell from 
his partner. 

‘Simply that Mr. Rowley, sane or insane, made this will under 
the impulse of animosity to his wife, and the person who assisted 
him happened accidently to bear a strong resemblance to this Mr. 
Sandford.” 

“ Who accidentally bears a prodigious resemblance to the Moffats. 
The two concurring accidents are unfortunate, Marjoram, for your 
view of the case.” 

“ Be that as it may,” persisted Marjoram, “this will is only to be 
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shaken by proving the unsoundness of Mr. Rowley’s intellect,—a 
point about which I know nothing; the case will turn on that much 
more than on Moffat’s concern in it.” 

“ But it may be of vast importance,” said Alexander, “to show 
that Mr. Rowley, at the time of making his will, was under the 
influence of a notorious scoundrel, especially if we can connect him 
with the people who are to be the gainers.” 

“T don’t deny that,” said Marjoram ; “it’s an ugly business, in 
whatever light it is viewed. If you are right, it will be impossible to 
save Mrs. Rowley, except by convicting the Upjohns of the most 
infamous and criminal conduct.” 

“She will hardly consent to be saved in that way!” exclaimed - 
Arnaud, who had hitherto been a silent listener. 

Marjoram smiled like an experienced old attorney, as he was. 
Alexander only gravely remarked that he was sure Mrs. Rowley 
would do whatever duty and prudence and her professional advisers 
recommended. Arnaud was too modest to make any reply, and he 
soon left the two solicitors together. 

“ Cosie,” said Alexander, “ spoke of a will made some years ago.’’.. 

“He did. We will have to set it up against the new one; but 
unless it is in Mrs. Rowley’s hands, it may not be very easy to do so. 
If the Upjohns are at the bottom of this business, they will assuredly 
give us no assistance.” 

“No,” said Alexander musingly ; ‘‘ we must consider all that.” 

He transacted some other business, then rang his bell. 

« Any one in the waiting-room ?” 

“ Miss Fazakerly, sir” —with the stereotyped simper with which 
certain lady clients, and Miss Fazakerly in particular, were always 
named at the office. 

Alexander made his escape by the usual sly way out into the park, 
then round the corner where the cows stand, and back to Cockspur 
Street, where he took a cab and drove to Cumberland Gate. He was 
unknown there, and had therefore no doubt of seeing Mr. Upjohn if 
he was at home. He was at home, and Alexander was shown in. 
He found poor John Upjohn looking much more like a man who had 
been ruined than one who had just got a fortune. It was not that 
he was stupeficd and bewildered as men often are by an unexpected 
stroke of good luck. He had never looked at the sunny side of the 
question at all; he saw nothing but his brother’s miserably sudden 
death, and the extraordinary ill-usage of his wife, the motives for 
which were to him inexplicable. Nothing in all this surprised 
Alexander, so high was the opinion he had formed of the worth of 
Mr. Upjohn; but he was greatly struck indeed when he found that 
the little man had been kept in complete ignorance of everything 
important that had occurred in his brother’s family from the day 
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Mrs. Rowley left England. He had even been under the impression 
that his brother was getting better; he had never heard of his frantic 
removal to another house, and he had never received a letter either 
from him or from Mrs. Rowley. 

“‘My brother and I were always greatly attached,” said Upjohn 
with the greatest feeling. ‘I always felt sure he would send for 
me if he was dangerously ill—why he did not, or nobody for him, 
I cannot understand. He died, it is clear, under some delusion 
respecting his wife. Good God! Mr. Alexander, had I but seen 
him, I could have cleared up everything in five minutes, and he 
would never have made this will.” 

“Mrs. Rowley wrote to you herself,” said Alexander, who had 
been told this by Arnaud; “and Miss Cateran wrote also, I have 
reason to know, by your brother’s direction.” 

“T received neither letter,” said Mr. Upjohn. 

Alexander drew his inferences, but made no remark. It was not, 
however, with a view to a conversation of this kind that he had 
called on Mr. Upjohn. 

“In short,” resumed that gentleman, “ you find me in a state of 
distress and perplexity such as I never was in before in my life. I 
am very glad to see you and talk with you; you have told me things 
I never heard before: upon the honour of a gentleman I am unable 
to throw the least light on what has taken place.” 

“My dear sir,” said Alexander, “I have not called on you because 
I had any doubt of your honourable conduct, nor should I have been 
justified in doing so even if I had; I called simply to ask you a 
question on Mrs. Rowley’s part, of which you will at once see the 
importance. I believe you have in your possession your brother’s 
former will—the will he revoked by this one.” 

“ To be sure I have, though I don’t exactly know at this moment 
where it is; but, wherever it is, you shall have it in a few days.” 

“T am going out of town,” said Alexander; “but pray let my 
partner have it as soon as you lay your hands on it.” 

“Certainly ; it is Mrs. Rowley’ s document—it ought to be in your 
hands. Tell her from me that good fortune could not possibly come 
to me in a more unwelcome shape than in misfortune to her; tell her 
that I never coveted an acre of my brother’s property, ‘oul least of 
all since I knew her and loved her as a sister. I don’t say that this 
extraordinary will does not gratify the members of my family—it 
is only natural it should; but it gives me personally nothing but 
grief. Few would believe me, but Mrs. Rowley will for one.” 

“There is one believer more I assure you,” said Alexander, taking 
his leave much touched. 

Mrs. Upjohn, exulting in her drawing-room, and strutting about 
like a peacock, while her husband was in trouble in his study, saw 
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Alexander from the window ; and though she had never seen him 
before, his fine person left no doubt on her mind that he was the 
handsome solicitor over whom she had indirectly triumphed. 

“‘There he is—there he is, Harriet! Alexander !—Alexander!” 
she called to her daughter, who, throwing down the book she was 
reading, ran over to get a glimpse of the gentleman of whom she had 
heard so much. ‘“ Doesn’t he look down in the mouth?” said Mrs. 
Upjohn, whose vocabulary always savoured more of her life before 
matrimony than after it. 

“T scarcely saw his face,”’ said her daughter. 

“ What consternation they must be in,” continued the mother, “ to 
intrude on your papa at such a moment! No doubt to fish for some 
information while he is in trouble and off his guard, in hopes of 
setting aside your poor uncle’s will.” 

Alexander drove from Cumberland Gate to his mother’s, to say 
good-bye before he left town. He found the old lady in an extra- 
ordinary state of excitement, but it was not about Mrs. Rowley or 
events in Paris, of which she knew nothing. 

“‘ Now I know you have got something wonderful to tell me,”’ said 
Frederick. 

« Well, now I have, Fred ; so sit down, and promise me you won’t 
laugh or be unbelieving.” 

“No, no,” said Fred; “I won’t laugh at anything you tell me, 
that’s not laughable; and I promise to believe everything, in 
reason.” 

“T suppose I must be content. Well, then, Fred, what I have to 
say is this—he’s not dead after all.” 

“ Who’s not dead?” He thought for a moment she meant Mr. 
Rowley. 

“« Who but old Nick—Nick Moffat, I mean. He’s alive and merry, 
Fred, and in London at this moment.” 

“The last part of the story is news to me, mother,” said Alex- 
ander, “ but the former is not. That the rogue is living still I have 
too good reason to know.” 

“Oh, then, you have seen poor Miss Fazakerly.” 

“On the contrary,” said her son, laughing, “I have just escaped 
from her, or I should not have had time to come to see you.” 

“ Poor thing! she went expressly to tell you about Moffat, whom 
she saw this very morning in Oxford Street, and it was nearly the 
death of her.” 

“She is sure it was he ?’’ said Alexander. 

“Not a doubt about it. I think I once told you before that the 
poor thing is always meeting with accidents in the streets. Her great 
troubles are from the cattle going to Smithfield. She has been horned 
and tossed ever so many times, owing to the queer rags of things she 
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wears all hanging and fluttering about her, particularly that old red 
shawl of hers; it provokes the cattle, especially the bulls, and they 
always rush at her.” 

“It must be very hard, mother, for a bull to resist her, I should 
think.” 

“Well now, Fred, it is no laughing matter. She was crossing 
Oxford Street yesterday, near Tottenham Court Road, and a drove 
of bullocks was passing by, which frightened the poor thing quite 
enough ; but while she was trying to escape from them, she got a 
still greater shock, for she ran into the arms of a man who was close 
to her, and who should he be but the very fellow who robbed her of 
the little all she had. Oh, she is sure it was Moffat, and she thinks 
he knew her; she was so terrified that she lost the little self-possession 
she had, and ran right into the midst of the drove. How she escaped 
she doesn’t know. She thinks it must have been by a miracle.” 

“One of those miracles, mother, that happen every day in the 
streets to save poor ladies like Miss Fazakerly, else there would be 
a great mortality amongst them; but I am not disposed to doubt that 
she really did see the rascal, and the information is so important that 
I must act upon it without a moment’s delay. So now I will kiss 
you and bid you good-bye.” 

From his mother’s house he went straight to Scotland Yard, saw 
the chief police authorities, and concerted measures to arrest the 
career of one at least of the comical miscreants who, after a ten years’ 
truce, were at war with society again. The same evening he left 
town, leaving all the Rowley and Upjohn connexion discussing the 
situation and probable proceedings of the widow. 

Marmion Savace. 


VOL. VI. N.S. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 


Tur Dutch have often been called the Chinese of Europe, and the 
foreigner who visits their country will certainly meet with many 
things which seem to prove comparative stagnation, or non- 
proficiency. He, generally, only takes a superficial glance at the 
country and the people, and, judging from first impressions, naturally 
disapproves of much that is strange and unknown to him. A longer 
stay in the country, and better information, would, no doubt, con- 
siderably modify his notions; but then his time is limited, and he 
returns to his country and countrymen, who too often lend an eager 
ear to his ridiculous misrepresentations. I am not so prejudiced in 
favour of Holland as to deny that there is still much room for im- 
provement, and that greater activity, energy, enterprise, and, above 
all, more public spirit, are great desiderata among the inhabitants of 
that little, but highly interesting country; but I defy any one who 
has lived for some time among them to charge them with any other 
Chinese propensities than industry and cautiousness. They are, 
perhaps, a little too cautious, a little too slow to act; but, at the same 
time, they are a serious and inquisitive people, which, taking notice 
of every interesting fact in the political, social, scientific, and moral 
world, strives to increase its knowledge and to enlarge its intellectual 
horizon. Such a nation cannot remain behind the age or stay aloof 
when the whole world is marching on. It must very soon be in the 
foremost ranks of the soldiers of civilisation, and that their aspi- 
rations tend that way is proved by what they have done in the last 
years, and are still doing, for the education of all classes of society. 

Certainly, in whatever points the Dutch may still be deficient, in 
the important province of education they are equal to any nation of 
Europe. I will not even except Prussia, because it would be an easy 
task to prove that the public instruction for all classes in Holland is 
based on a much broader, sounder, and higher principle, and is 
earried on in a much more liberal spirit, than in the country where 
soldiers and policemen still reign all but supreme. It was perhaps 
a pity that at the Paris Exhibition the Dutch Government neglected 
to follow the example of Prussia and America, which countries sent 
models of public schools to the great fair of the world; for in 
this department Holland would assuredly not have been the last 
in the lists. But this en parenthése. 

I will now give a rapid sketch of what has been done, and is still 
being done, in the Netherlands for the public instruction, and I hope 
to convince your readers that there is at this moment no country in 
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Europe where more care is bestowed on the education of the lower 
ranks, and where the arrangements for the training of youth for all 
professions, which do not require the study of the classical languages, 
are better adapted to the object in view. 


Tue Pustic ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS. 


The first part of my task will be very easy. The Public Elementary 
Schools of Holland have been, since the year 1806, the boast of the 
country, and have excited the admiration of the foreigner. This is 
so well known in England that it will be useless to enter into any 
details. It will, therefore, be enough to remind your readers that 
in 1857 the whole system of elementary instruction was reor- 
ganised. 

The Government and the municipal boards at that time took 
over all the private establishments with the consent of the pro- 
prietors ; they have founded new schools besides, and they now bear 
all the expenses of the public educational system. All the teachers 
and assistant teachers are civil servants with fixed salaries. Nobody 
can act as a professional teacher unless he has passed his exami- 
nations. In every parish there are one or more elementary schools, 
in sufficient number to supply the wants of the population. In these 
schools the following branches of education are taught as a minimum: 
—reading, writing, arithmetic, the form of bodies, the principles of 
the Dutch language, geography, history, natural science, and singing. 

At any place where the want is felt, this elementary instruction 
has been extended, and the following branches added :—the rudiments 
of modern languages, mathematics and agriculture, calisthenics, 
drawing (from nature and copy), fancy-work for girls. 

A number of private schools for the elementary instruction 
either continued to exist or were newly established by professional 
teachers. Some of them are highly appreciated by the public, and, 
being well supported, have entered into keen competition with the 
Government schools. 

The supervision of the elementary instruction is intrusted to 
superintendents of education, to inspectors, and to local boards, and 
it is no small credit to the excellent spirit of the Dutch that all the 
inspectors and members of the local boards ably and zealously fulfil 
their often onerous duties without any other remuneration than the 
reimbursement of their travelling expenses. Every vacancy as head- 
teacher is filled up by competitive examinations. 

I must not forget to mention here a most important principle which 
has been laid down in founding the public schools. It is that of the 
“ Neutrale School,” which means that while the law prescribes that 
all the instruction given in the schools must tend to develop in youth 
all social and Christian virtues, it strictly prohibits all dogmatic 
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religious instruction, as being the domain of the Church, so that 
sectarianism is carefully excluded from the public schools, and they 
are open to children of all denominations. 

There are many practical and able educational men who think that 
the children of the lower and higher classes leave these schools too 
early either for a trade or for the technological institutions, where 
they are admitted, after an easy examination, when twelve years old. 
They say that till the age of fourteen the pupils should remain at the 
elementary schools, where the instruction given aims more at the 
harmonious development of all the human faculties than at the mere 
inculcation of science. In their opinion both the elementary and 
technological schools would profit by the change—these by getting 
riper pupils, those by keeping them two years longer. 

Another great improvement in the organisation of the public 
instruction in the Netherlands would certainly be that it should be 
made compulsory, especially in the lower classes. 

I presume this will be enough to give my readers a pretty correct 
idea of the present state of the elementary education in Holland, 
and to claim their sympathy for a system which has had, and still 
continues to have, the most beneficial influence on the lower and 
higher classes of that country. Indeed, you would hardly find among 
the lower orders of any other country people who are better behaved, 
more sensible, more shifty, comparatively more well-to-do, and even 
more enlightened in many respects. The mode of instruction at the 
elementary schools for the higher classes does not differ materially 
from that of the others. The study of one or more foreign languages 
is generally added to their programme. 

But I must hasten on to the second part of my task, and give the 
English reader an idea of what has been done for the education of 
those who desire more than both classes of the elementary school can 
give, but are not inclined to follow a learned profession. The kind 
of instruction introduced for this purpose is called in Holland (rather 
improperly) by a term which can be best translated Middle-class 
Education. It is intended to fill up a gap which hitherto existed in 
the public instruction, and I shall try to give as brief and as correct 
a description of it as the importance of the subject permits. 


Tre Mipperpare ScHoLen. 


Since 1865 really grand establishments have been founded for the 
purpose of remedying this defect in all the large and even smallest 
towns of the Netherlands. [Besides the Agricultural Schools, of 
which as yet none have been established by Government, there are 
three other kinds belonging to the Widdelbare Onderwijs, prescribed by 
law.’ In the first place, the Burgerscholen (public schools), or schools 


(i) The following details we owe to the excellent little pamphlet, “Overzigt van 
het Middelbaar Onderwys,” by het einde van 1867, door Dr. D. T. Steyn Parvé, 
Inspekteur. 
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for tradesmen and the labouring classes, founded with the object of 
imparting to the working man some knowledge of those sciences 
which are most useful to him. The Burgerscholen are divided into day 
schools and evening schools. The last are particularly destined for 
young people who already have chosen a trade. Instruction is given 
in mathematics, the rudiments of mechanics, physical science, che- 
mistry, natural history, technology (or agriculture), geography, 
history, and the Dutch language, the first principles of political 
economy, drawing from nature and copy, linear drawing, calisthenics. 
Such schools must be erected in all towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants. In 1867 these establishments were visited by 1,569 
pupils, of whom 1,196 were following a trade. The instruction at 
the evening schools is generally given by the teachers at the tech- 
nological institutions, of which we are now going to speak. 

The second class of ‘“ Middelbare Scholen ” is called Hloogere Bur- 
ger'scholen (higher public schools). We shall be better understood if we 
call them technological institutions, which they really are. Their object 
is to benefit those classes which, being able to pay for the education 
of their children, wish them to cultivate their minds without the 
study of the ancient languages, and to prepare themselves for any 
place in the civil service or the mercantile and industrial world. The 
Government is bound to erect at least fifteen of those schools, and 
gives a subsidy to such parishes as wish to establish them in their 
midst. 

The Government schools are divided into two classes—viz., those 
with a five years’ course of instruction, and those with one of three 
years. In the first class of schools the following branches are 
taught :—Mathematical and Natural Sciences — viz., mathematics, 
mechanics, and technology, physical science, chemistry, natural 
history, and cosmography. Political, Mercantile, and Historical 
Sciences—viz., knowledge of the constitutions, political economy, 
geography, history, end the mercantile sciences. Language and 
Literature—viz., Dutch, French, German, and English. Draving 
and Writing—Practical Exercises in Physical Science and Chemistry 
—Calisthenics—The programme of the technological schools of the 
second class agrees pretty well with that of the three first years of 
the schools with a five years’ course. 

In the third place, the Government founded, in 1864, at Delft, 
a Polytechnical Institute, for the purpose of training both those who 
desire to acquire a more extensive technical knowledge than the 
technological schools can impart, and those who aspire to the profes- 
sions of civil, architectural, naval, machine, or mining engineer. 
Instruction is given in all branches required for these professions 
(technical and administrative) by twelve professors, of whom one is 
also director, and seven teachers. This institution, which might be 
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called the university for technical science, was visited in 1867 by 
156 young men. 

We will now return to the technological schools, which, as new 
institutions for the improvement of the rising generation, more par- 
ticularly deserve our attention. There are at present thirty-two of 
them in operation, of which twelve are established by Government, 
and nineteen have been erected by different municipal bodies. The 
Government subsidies for these schools amount altogether to £11,672. 
According to the Minister for the Interior, the grand total of all the 
expenses for the Middelbare Scholen will be in 1870, and following 
years, £35,000. 

At the end of 1867 the number of the pupils at the thirty-two 
technological institutions was 2,455, who paid from £2 10s. to 
£7 10s. each in annual school fees. At the Government schools the 
average fees are £5," 

THe TEACHERS. 


The professors at these institutions, numbering 35i at the end of 
1867, are certainly the flower of what Holland possesses in scientific 
men, and able and practical teachers. From every learned profes- 
sion young and able men flock to those establishments; teachers of 
the greatest talents aspire to an honourable place in this phalanx of 
civilisation. They are, however, not overpaid generally, even for 
Holland, their salaries ranging from about £100 to £340 (the last- 
named sum being the director’s salary at Rotterdam and Amsterdam). 
The superintendence of the “ Middelbare Scholen” is, under the 
Minister for the Interior, intrusted to local boards, which are 
appointed by the local civic authorities, and to superintendents 
(Inspekteurs), who are appointed by Government. 


Tue TECHNOLOGICAL ScuHoo, av RorrerDamM. 


I think that a short description of a technological school, such as 
those which are now established throughout the whole country, will 
not be unwelcome to all who take an interest in the educational system 
of Holland. It will still better acquaint them with those excellent 
institutions. All are built upon pretty nearly the same plan. The 
style of some is very simple; others, for instance those at Utrecht 
and Leeuwarden, aspire to greater architectural beauty; but the 
greater part of them have the same grand dimensions, and their 
interior arrangements are much alike. 

In a new and fine part of the town the traveller sees before him a 
large oblong building, erected in a simple but tasteful style. It is 
about 135 feet long, 98 feet broad, and 51 feet high. Approaching to 
the front, we see at the left the director’s dwelling-house ; and enter- 


(1) This great difference in the school fees, as well as in the salaries of the professors, 
is explained by the different classes of towns and the number of subjects taught. 
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ing the building by the school-gate, we come to his room for receiving 
visitors. Applying to him for admission, we find a most obliging 
and agreeable gentleman, who offers himself to accompany us, and 
is indefatigable in his explanations. With the greatest urbanity 
he leads us through the whole building. On the ground-floor we 
turn from a long passage which intersects the whole length of the 
house to the right and left, and enter successively the different 
apartments devoted to the territory of the natural sciences. The 
cabinets for physical science, chemistry, and natural history are as 
complete as the wants of the establishment require; the last, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, is even much richer than is necessary for 
the schools. The arrangements for the teaching of physical science 
and chemistry are all but perfect, and many young men, not as 
pupils but as “ visitors” (the institute is also open to those who only 
wish to attend some of the lessons), avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to enlarge their knowledge by hearing the professors and 
practising in the laboratory. Besides these rooms on the ground- 
floor (where we also find a large hall for calisthenics) there are on 
the second and third floors ten ordinary school apartments, one hall 
for linear drawing, and one for drawing after nature or copy and for 
modelling. In every apartment there is ample room for thirty 
pupils, this being the maximum number for one class. Each form 
and desk is about five feet long, and only occupied by two pupils. 
The school hours are from nine to twelve and one to four (in other 
establishments from two to five); and notwithstanding the great 
number of subjects, it is confidently asserted that a youth of normal 
faculties, if he studies three hours a day at home, can easily pass his 
final examination after attending the five years’ course. 

This short description may give a general notion, not only of the 
establishment at Rotterdam, but of all the institutions now spread 
over the country. Some of those which the Government has erected 
are perhaps a little grander in appearance, but there is generally 
very little difference. Of course in more insignificant towns the 
local civil board cannot be so munificent as, for instance, that of 
Rotterdam, which pays to the sixteen professors, the director included, 
£2,350; but all the schools provide for the wants of the localities, 
and the branches of tuition are the same, although not everywhere 
equally numerous. 


Tue Resutts or THE TEcHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


After attending the course of five years, the pupil has spent about 
one-third of his time in learning mathematical and physical sciences, 
one-third in learning his mother tongue and three foreign languages, 
and one-third in political, mercantile, and historical sciences and 
drawing. During the five years this proportion is not always the 
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same; the instruction in the different branches is divided in such a 
way that it accommodates itself to the aptitude of the pupil at his 
peculiar age." The final results of the instruction at the techno- 
logical institutions cannot as yet be ascertained with any degree of 
certitude. It will be enough to mention that, according to the 
Minister of the Interior, at the final examination in 1868, 67 pupils 
were admitted, and only 18 refused. 


Tue Frvat Examination. 


The spirit which pervades this examination and, as a matter of 
course, the whole instruction of the technological institutions in the 
Netherlands, may be best ascertained from the questions proposed to 
the eraminandi, and we select therefore some of the subjects laid 
before them in 1868. Some preliminary remarks will show how the 
examination takes places. It is public, and extends over twelve 
days. It is partly oral and partly in writing. The latter part is 
prepared at the schools under a strict superintendence. Deceit or 
favouritism is quite impossible. The oral examination takes place 
after that in writing, and touches more especially upon subjects of 
natural history, physical sciences, cosmography, geography, Dutch 
language and literature. The object of the examination is more to 
ascertain what the candidates really know of the main questions, 
and what degree of intellectual development their studies enabled 
them to reach, than to make a search for what they may not know of 
inferior points. The examination questions are also of such a nature 
that preparation or “reading up” for the examination is altogether 
discouraged. Every pupil is recommended to submit himself to the 
final examination without any extraordinary exertion. We certainly 
meet here with a sound pedagogic principle: The final examination 
shall only prove whether the young people have profited by their 
labour of five years, and not whether they have heaped up a mass of 
undigested science. 


Questions proposed to be answered in writing at the final examination of 
the Technological Institutions in 1866. 


ALGEBRA. 


(Three questions, time three hours.) 


Two bodies start from two points, A and B, of which the distance is = d, and 
move at the same rate towards each other. If the first starts n seconds earlier 
than the second, they meet each other in the middle between A and B; if both 
start at the same moment, they are after ¢ seconds at a distance = b from each 


other. In what time would each of the two bodies make the whole way A B? 
Explain the answer you get. 


(1) Steyn Parvé, in ‘‘ Overzigt,” etc., p. 137. 
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GONIOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Three questions, time three hours.) 


GEOMETRY. 
(Two questions, time three hours.) 


To calculate the capacity of a cube, inscribed in a straight cone, so that the 
angle-points of the upper plane lie in the surface of the cone, and the basis of 
the cube in the basis of the cone. The radius of the basis of the cone is R; the 
height = H. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
(Two questions, time three hours.) 

Given a line and a point without. Project the isosceles triangle, of which the 
given point is the top, of which the basis lies in the given line, and of which the 
two other sides are = § of the height of the triangle. 


DUTCH LANGUAGE. 
FRENCH do. 
ENGLISH do. 
GERMAN do. 

(Time three hours for each.) 

In each language seven subjects are’ given, from which the pupil may select 
one for a composition paper. Among the subjects given were the following :— 
‘“‘Le Prisonnier de St. Héléne,” ‘‘ The Art of Printing,” ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” ‘ The 
Advantages of the Telegraph for Society and Science.” 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
(Two questions, time three hours.) 

A prism with a refracting angle of 60° gives to a certain ray of light a mini- 
mum deviation of 30°. What is, for this ray, the refracting exponent of the 
matter out of which the prism is made ? 

(Time three hours.) 


To prepare a paper on the induction-streams and their applications. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
(Time three hours.) 

The pupils may select the subject for a paper from the following :—1. National 
wealth; show the injurious consequences of the mercantile system of former 
days. 2. Speculators, workmen, capitalists; their share in the production. 
3. Money; its use; different kinds of money; coining and issue in the Nether- 
lands. 4. Banks. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 
(Time two hours.) 


To enter into the journal six given items from the day-book. We find among 
them the following :—‘* Allowed to N. N. a compensation for overcharged com- 
mission, £2, (N.B. Not yet paid.)” 


HISTORY. 


(Time three hours.) 


A paper on one of seyen given subjects, among them, ‘‘The Fall of the 
Stuarts in England.” 
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MECHANICS. 
(Two questions, time three hours.) 

What velocity is given by a force of 30 kilogrammes to a body weighing 600 
kilogrammes, when the force acts on it during 1Q seconds? What distance has 
the body gone through after that time? How much working-power has been 
gathered in the body, and if the force after 10 seconds ceases to act, and is 
replaced by a resistance of 12 kilogrammes, how long will the motion of the 
body last, and what distance does it go? 


CHEMISTRY. 
(Four questions, time three hours.) 


Phosphorus. The principal combinations of this element in the three king- 
doms of nature. Preparation. 


A perusal of these questions will give a better idea of what the 
Technological Institutions aim at than the most minute description 
could do. It is clear that the answer to every question must bring 
out the intellectual standard of the pupils; and the final examination 
is the best proof that they are thoroughly trained, and not choked 
with a mass of indigestible stuff. 

It would be a great omission not to mention, before finishing this 
paper, a most important step in the right direction, of which the 
town of Haarlem has given an example, by erecting, in 1867, a kind 
of “ Middelbare” School for girls of the wealthier classes. If in full 
operation, this school will embrace the following branches of educa- 
tion :—the Dutch, the French, the English, and German languages 
and literature; geography; history ; the principles of mathematics, of 
botany ; also in reference to the wants of the household; of zoology ; 
also in reference to the structure of the human body, health, and 
hygiene ; the principles of physical science and chemistry, especially 
in reference to the wants of the household; the first principles of 
political economy ; book-keeping, calligraphy, fancy work, calis- 
thenics, and singing. At present the teachers consist of a directress, 
two lady teachers, and five professors. The school was visited in 
1867 by 34 girls, divided into three classes. 

I think that from what precedes your readers will be able to form 
a tolerable correct notion of the present state of public education in 
Holland. There is no doubt that when the “ Middelbare ” instruc- 
tion is in full operation, and when the question (which is now being 
agitated) of the reorganisation of the classical studies in Universities 
and Colleges is settled, the Netherlands will possess a system of 
national education all but perfect—second to none of any country, 
and superior to most. 

As adverse to the superficiality and frivolity of the French as to the 
empty speculativeness of the Germans of bygone days, the Dutch 
approach more to the English in their perseverance, tenacity of 
purpose, and practical sense, and are not so exclusive. With a little 
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more energy, enterprise, and public spirit they will be in a few years 
in the front-ranks of the most civilised, free, and vigorous nations. 
Like Englishmen, they have their sore trials; their most advanced 
and enlightened men have, like those in England, to fight their way 
and to conquer the ground, inch by inch. Even at this very moment a 
desperate struggle is going on between political and religious freedom 
and progress on one side, and selfish reaction, prejudice, and medieval 
bigotry on the other. A guerre d outrance is raging now in the Nether- 
lands between the men of progress and the combined representatives 
of strange fanaticism, ignorance, and egotism. It is a desperate 
struggle between light and darkness, but it would be despairing of 
humanity and the progress of civilisation if we were discouraged or 
intimidated by the last furious spasms of the pestilent Spirit of 
Reaction. The vigorous and substantial seed of religious, classical, 
and positive science, of intellectual and moral progress, has been richly 


sown in the fertile Dutch soil, and will bear fruit thirty, sixty, and a 
hundredfold. 


C. K. ALTMaAnn. 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By A. Baty, M.A., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1868. 14s. 

THE frequent use of the writings of Aristotle and Plato as a means of instruc- 

tion in philosophy, suggests a doubt regarding the value of philosophy 

itself. If philosophy can be learned from Aristotle, as geometry is from 

Euclid, then it is unprogressive and virtually exhausted. But if, like the 

eciences of modern date, it admits of expansion; then, apparently, we should 

no more take our philosophy from the Greeks, than we should look for our 
electricity to Gilbert on the magnet. Whichever alternative may hold of 
metaphysics (properly so called), inductive psychology is not open to the 
reproach of having stopped its growth two thousand years ago. Those who 
desire to learn the exact contribution made by the Greeks to this subject will 
obtain full and clear information in a most admirable account of Aristotle’s 
psychology from the pen of Mr. Grote, appended to the third edition of ‘‘ The 

Senses and the Intellect.”” The works of Aristotle have come down to us in so 

imperfect a state, and his doctrines are dispersed among so many treatises, 

that a guide, such as is here supplied, becomes almost indispensable. Mr. 

Grote is understood to be engaged upon a work on Aristotle, similar to that in 

which he has expounded and criticised the philosophy of Plato. When he 

accomplishes this great undertaking, he will have rendered—single-handed 

—a service to the students of Greek philosophy such as we haye looked for in 

vain from the learning and rich endowments of Oxford or Cambridge. In his 

present instalment Mr. Grote has followed the arrangement of topics in the 

De Animd, supplying deficiencies and explaining obscurities from the cognate 

treatises. 

The first book of the De Animd is occupied with a discussion on the nature 
of the soul,—a subject that is now relegated to metaphysics. Aristotle’s 
precursors, with the fecundity of imagination that characterised their epoch, 
had unusually invented theories of the soul, as well as explanations of the uni- 
verse. Some declared that the soul was a species of air, or a collection of 
subtle particles, or a composition of the various elements ; while others sagely 
opined that it was water or blood. But, although differing in the particular 
substance they assigned to the soul, those philosophers agreed in making it 
something that could manifest itself to the senses. Until we come down to 
the decadence of Greek philosophy, to the Neo-Platonists, the notion of an 
immaterial soul had scarcely arisen. Even Plato, the father of idealism, 
sought for each of the three parts into which the soul is divided a local habi- 
tation in some part of the body. In connecting, therefore, mental with 
material facts, Aristotle was but following the tradition of Greek philosophy ; 
but peculiar to himself is a subtle view of the relation of soul and body, and a 
dexterity in applying this view to explain mental phenomenon. Mr. Grote 
expresses Aristotle’s opinion thus :— 

“* He does not admit that the soul is a separate entity in itself; or that it is composed 
(as Empedokles and Demokritus had said) of corporeal elements, or (as Plato had said) 
of elements partly corporeal, partly logical and notional. He rejects the imaginary 
virtues of number, invoked by the Pythagoreans and Xenokrates ; lastly, he keeps be- 
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fore him not merely man, but all the varicties of animated objects, to which his defini- 
tion must be adapted. His first capital point is to put aside the alleged identity, or 
similarity, or sameness of elements, between soul and body; and to put aside equally 
any separate existence of substantiality of soul. He effects both these purposes by 
defining them as essentially relatum and correlatum ; the soul, as the relatum, is un- 
intelligible and unmeaning without its correlatum, upon which accordingly its defini- 
tion is declared to be founded.” (P. 625.) 

“The soul (says Aristotle, in a passage translated by Mr. Grote) is not any variety 
of body, but it cannot be without a body; it is not a body, but is something belonging 
to or related to a body ; and for this reason it is in a body, and in a body of such or 
such potentialities.” 

An interesting part of Aristotle’s psychology is theory of memory (nvyy7) 
and recollection, or reminiscence (dvapvyotc). Before him Plato had dis- 
criminated those two, defining memory as a retention of sensation (cwrnpia 
aigOjoews).! This may be an obscure anticipation of the distinction elaborated 
by Sir W. Hamilton between conservation, or the power by which knowledge - 
is retained out of consciousness, and reproduction, or the power by which it is 
revived in consciousness. Aristotle, although he unwisely made a difference 
between them, did not fall into that barren subtlety. ‘‘ By memory (says Sir 
W. Hamilton) Aristotle, in his treatise on that subject, does not simply denote 
the conservative power of mind—mere retention. He there employs it, proxi- 
mately to designate the faculty of reproduction, in so far as that is direct and 
immediate—simple remembrance or recollection ; while, to the process of mediate 
or indirect reproduction of something heretofore in memory, but which we 
cannot now call up, except through the intervention of something else, he 


gives the name of reminiscence.” Even after Sir William Hamilton’s very full 
account of Aristotle’s tract on memory, there remains something to glean, at 
all events in perspicuity. Mr. Grote expresses the distinction as follows :— 


“But though some animals have memory, no animal except man has reminiscence. 
Herein man surpasses them all. Aristotle draws a marked distinction between the two; 
between the (memorial) retentive and reviving functions, when working unconsciously 
and instinctively, and the same two functions when stimulated and guided by a deliberate 
purpose of our own—which he calls reminiscence. This last is like a syllogism, or course 
of ratiocinative inference, performable only by minds capable of taking counsel and 
calculating.” 

According to Sir William Hamilton, Aristotle is the author of the theory of 
association. Before this can be admitted, two points must be made out—how 
far did Aristotle follow out the laws of association, and to what extent had his 
observations been anticipated. It is easy to read into the words of an ancient 
author much that belongs to subsequent investigation ; and it has been shown 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his excellent monograph on Aristotle, that many of 
Aristotle’s alleged discoveries in natural science are quite illusory. In the 
present instance, however, the language of Aristotle clearly proves that he 
understood the fundamental laws of association, and he has distinctly enun- 
ciated the three, named by Professor Bain—contiguity, similarity, and contrast. 
But though he signalised those principles, there is no evidence that he con- 
templated the vast range of application given to them by modern psychologists, 
and which now constitutes their chief interest and value. Taking now 
Aristotle’s remarks for what they are worth, did he owe anything to his 
predecessors? Plato noticed the dependence of reminiscence upon association. 
He also pointed out one of the most striking effects of the associating principle, 


(1) Philebus, p. 34, B. 
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whereby an affection may be transferred from one object to another, and by 
this means he explained the acquired love of the precious metals.’ He even 
makes an attempt, not altogether unsuccessfully, to find out the causes of 
association. Nearly all his examples are illustrations of the law of contiguity. 
The presence of Simmias suggests to us Cebes, his intimate friend; and a 
picture of Simmias reminds us of Simmias himself.2 Does not, he asks, 
relying upon such examples, reminiscence arise partly from likeness, and 
partly from unlikeness* Generalising upon a few cases, and seeking support to 
the argument of the dialogue, Plato stumbles on the law of similarity, but 
grasps it so unsteadily that he mentions as of equal worth a phrase that by 
half concealing, reveals his failure. 


Still the remark was suggestive, and it 
was not lost upon Aristotle. 


The vague and tentative guess, ‘‘ partly from 
things like and partly from things unlike,” was superseded by two positive 
laws—contiguity and contrast. Of the two fundamental laws of association, 
contiguity and similarity, Plato must be held to have first announced the 
easier, and Aristotle to have discovered the more difficult and important, 
—namely, contiguity. 

The second and third books of the De Animdé might be called Aristotle’s 
treatise on ‘‘ The Senses and the Intellect.”” His treatment of the intellect, 
especially of that highest display of intelligence named nous or reason, has 
given most trouble to commentators. The perplexity arises in a great degree 
from a mischievous application of his favourite distinction between matter and 
form. It is the special weakness of speculative minds to extend some pet logical 
analogy far beyond the point at which it can shed the faintest gleam of light. 
This is a chief source of paradox, puzzle, and confusion in our modern specula- 
tive geniuses, as well as in their ancient prototypes, in Hegel and Comte no 
less than in Plato and Aristotle. 

Since it was acknowledged on all hands that Aristotle affirmed the morality 
of the sensitive soul, much importance was attached to the expressions where 
he speaks of the nous being eternal. Mr. Grote points out that such remarks 
refer to the active intellect only, and that Aristotle did not ascribe any longer 
duration to the receptive intellect than he did to the sensitive soul; and, 
inasmuch as both the active and the receptive intellect were essential to the 
intelligence of any living being, it follows, upon Aristotle’s theory, that there 
is no life for man beyond the grave. 

“«* The intellectual man is no more immortal than the sentient man.’ Such is the 
opinion here delivered by Aristotle. And it follows, indeed, as a distinct corollary from 
his doctrine respecting animal and vegetable procreation in general. Individuality (the 
being wnum numero in a species) and immortality are in his view incompatible facts ; the 
one excludes the other. In assigning (as he so often does) a final cause or purpose to the 
wide-spread fact of procreation of species by animals and vegetables, he tells us, that 
every individual living organism, having once attained the advantage of existence, yearns 
and aspires to prolong this for ever, and to become immortal. But this aspiration can- 
not be realised: nature has forbidden it, or is inadequate .to it; no individual can be 
immortal. Being precluded from separate immortality, the individual approaches as 
near to it as possible by generating a new individual like itself, and thus perpetuating 
the species. Such is the explanation given by Aristotle of the great fact pervading the 
sublunary organised world ;* immortal species of plants, animals, and men-—-through a 
succession of individuals each essentially perishable. ‘The general doctrine applies to 
nous as well as to the other functions of the soul. Nous is immortal ; but the individual 

(1) Lysis, pp. 219, 220. (2) Phaedo, pp. 73, 74. 


(3) Aristot. De Generat. Animal., II., 1, 731, b. 21, seg.; De Anima, IT., 4, 415, a. 26, 
seq. 
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Sokrates, considered as noetie or intellectual, can no more be immortal than the same 
individual considered as sentient or reminiscent.” (P. 663.) 


The dogma of immortality seems to have been alien from the spirit of Greek 
philosophy. A few names doubtless may be quoted in favour of it; Pytha- 
goras and Empedocles, among Pre-Socratic philosophers, accepted it, but on 
what grounds? They borrowed it from the East, along with the prohibition of 
animal food, both being corollaries from a belief in the transmigration of souls. 
The opinion of Socrates is not so easily ascertained. The hope of immortality 
is not mentioned by Xenophon among the considerations that induced Socrates 
to submit himself the first martyr of philosophy. In Plato’s Apology a future 
life is dwelt upon, but as an open question. Not until we come to the Phaedo, 
which contains little of Socrates, and much of Plato, do we find a vindication 
of immortality. The Epicureans resented the doctrine as an inyention to 
spread the bitterness of death over life, while the Stoics, the natural supporters 
of the doctrine, received it coldly, and held that the soul perished within a 
limited time ‘after death. Of the Greeks Plato alone has come down to us as 
the admired and eloquent champion of a life after death. It was a doctrine 
that lent itself readily to the purposes of his rich imagination, to his moral 
preaching, and to the earlier and cruder form of his idealism. Aristotle 
expresses the view that appears to have been most congenial to the Greek 
philosophical mind. The belief in @ life to come is one that we inherit, not 
through the Greeks, but through Christianity. 

This third edition of the ‘‘Senses and the Intellect” contains, besides Mr. 
Grote’s paper, some new matter. The reflex actions are treated at greater 
length, and the fundamental condition of retentiveness and similarity are set 
forth more accurately. Wixiiam A. HUNTER. 


KRILorr AND HIS FasiEs. By W. R. S. Raustron, M.A., of the British 
Museum. Second Edition. Strahan & Co. 1869. is. 


Mr. RatsTon is ‘entitled to our acknowledgments for performing so well a 
somewhat thankless task, of a kind which few among us could accomplish, but 
which it is very important for us to get done. Whatever may be the exact 
worth of Russian literature and its future promise, the political development 
of Russia has now reached a point when a knowledge of its people becomes of 
essential interest to European States, and not least to England. Railways, 
telegraphs, and steamships, and the progress of both English and Russian 
conquests in Asia have multiplied our points of contact. We shall have more 
business to carry on with each other, and more direct and serious diplomacy. 
But no people can be known except through its literature, and for this know- 
ledge we must depend for a time on interpreters like Mr. Ralston. Perhaps 
the neglect of Slavonic languages as of things outside the European pale, and 
containing little that would justify the most occasional study, has been carried 
much too far even for a period when the relations between Russia and the West 
were not so close as they are now; but the neglect, whether excusable or not, 
leaves us no alternative: when more knowledge is wanted about Russia, we 
must trust for light to those who by fortune or wise choice have thought fit to 
explore the broad field which all about them were avoiding. <A very little 
insight into Russian literature, it may be predicted, will change the point of 
view of most of us. Whatever it is, it is found to be not a thing outside the 
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European pale—a truth well enough known to philologists, though its literary 
significance is not widely appreciated. What we have to do with is a new 
European literature, the natural growth of a numerous race with a different 
history, and exposed to very different influences, from those which have aided 
the development of the literature of the West, and of sufficient originality and 
force to receive stimulus from Western culture without being killed in the 
process. The Slavonic peoples promise to be a new factor in Europe in a variety 
of ways; and this is another reason for giving that attention to them which 
they must receive on political and commercial grounds alone. The present 
translation is of an eminently characteristic product of Russia. If Russia has 
not yet contributed any considerable share to the thought of the world—for 
the barrier of language has not been so thick as to prevent any element of that 
sort leaking through—she has more than one original writer in poetry and 
fiction, writers who have seen and felt for themselves, and who have depicted 
humanity in a different dress from any others; and in Kriloff she has a fabulist 
standing second to none who have succeeded in that rare art in inventiveness and 
piquancy, while every line he writes shows his fidelity to Russian nature. Not 
only is this the case with regard to the manners described, and the special 
political and social vices satirised, but the popular sense and shrewdness, the ideal 
presented of a contented, not too laborious life, a certain gaiety and expansion 
according with the light humour which suffuses the writing, have a fresh air 
about them which confirms very much what we hear of the Russian peasantry, 
as a genial, light-hearted people, disposed to take life easily if they are only let 
alone. The writing abounds in epigrammatic touches and ‘hard hits,” but the 
author evidently expects his readers to enjoy above all the fun of the thing, 
even when the evils which gall them most are aimed at. The fables of the 
great man who went to Paradise for the virtue of not interfering with business, 
when he had power to do so much harm if he had interfered; of the musicians 
whose melody frayed the ears a little, but who were of irreproachable behaviour ; 
of the cuckoo and cock whose ‘‘ mutual admiration” so much resembles the 
talk of spurious celebrities; of the judges who were like a wooden oracle 
attended by a clever priest—possessed of great reputation when they kept an 
able secretary ; of the sheep who had so many dogs to protect them that the 
dogs took to living upon their charge—a hit at the multiplication of plundering 
officials ; of the fox’s sentence upon his associate the pike, charged with stealing, 
that, to mark his guilt conspicuously, he should be—flung into the river; and 
many more, are all of this merry sort. There is indeed nowhere a trace of 
malice or spite, which a popular writer for a merciless and satirical people would 
have been apt to indulge in; and there is equally no trace of any quarrelling 
with destiny or of morbid belief in the vanity of life. So far as they go, the 
fables say a good deal for the health and purity of the Russian nature. Kriloff 
was of a piece with his fables. The history of his own careless, jovial life, his 
narrow wants, as well as shrewd indifference to great prizes, his eccentric habits, 
enables us to comprehend the spirit of his writing ; and his popularity makes 
it evident that in essential defects and excellences he was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative Russian. So much and more may be gathered from the few but 
valuable pages into which Mr. Ralston has compressed his work, and the 
capital life of Kriloff he has prefixed. There is incidental evidence enough that 
his accuracy may be taken on trust; and his fluent, expressive, idiomatic 
English leaves nothing to be desired to make Kriloff as presentable as possible 
to the reader. RoBERT GIFFEN. 








